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Front cover: Eric Bogosian brought Dog 
Show to Hall Auditorium this September. 
As with Talk Radio, Drinking in America, 
and Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll, earlier 
pieces, Bogosian provoked his audience 
to think, like it or not. Back cover: 
Associate Professor William Byrnes’s 
photograph of student Eric Bogosian 
preserves him in the lead of Professor 
Roger Copeland’s 1976 production of 
Woyzeck, also in Hall Auditorium. 
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12) Lhinking in America 
Eric Bogosian has had two of his performance pieces 
turned into critically acclaimed movies, and other 
recognition points to his sure success. But listening 
to him is not easy. Bogosian’s piercing rhetoric 
makes audiences teeter on the brink between 
laughter and tears. The 1976 Oberlin graduate 
returned to campus in September to give the 


Midwest premiere of Dog Show. 


BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


16 = Oberlin Perfectionism: 


FALL 1992 VOL. 88 NO. 4 


The most interesting dramatic interaction 
is “between the theater audience . . . 
and what I’m throwing out at them,” 
says Eric Bogosian. 12 


What It Was, What It Might Become 


Theologian Martin Marty puts some of the teachings of Charles G. Finney, 


world-famous evangelist and Oberlin’s second president, into Finney’s 


historical context—and takes them into today’s. Along the way Marty shows 
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“Oberlin Perfectionism is... an observable element in our 
cultural, mental furnished apartment,” says Martin Marty. 16 


that Finney’s impact on American 
culture may be stronger than even 


loyal Oberlinians have appreciated. 


BY MARTIN MARTY 


18 College Celebrates 
Charles Finney 
Charles Grandison Finney 
was born 200 years ago, and 
Oberlin remembered him 
this fall with a stunning array 


of talks and exhibits. 
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Notebook, 


High-Tech Talkers: To Your Machines 


Y the time you read these words, those of you with modems or access to the Internet 
telnet function will be able to log on to one of the VAX computers at Oberlin to obtain 
the E-mail addresses of other Oberlin College alumni. That first sentence is gibberish to 


those of you who are interested in neither modems nor telnet functions; you should feel free 


to skip to the last paragraph, which has nothing to do with electronic mail. 


As soon as this issue of the OAM is in the printers’ hands, I will begin to compile the 


Oberlin College E-mail Directory from the 100 or so E-mail addresses alumni have already 


submitted. I will keep updating the list indefinitely, so it will never be too late to submit or 


revise an address. Here’s how to access the directory, says director of computing Joe Palmieri: 
1. To reach Oberlin’s OCVAXA computer by modem, dial (216) 775-8850 at 300, 1200, 
or 2400 baud, or (216) 775-8888 at 9600 baud. A welcome message will say, “Type C (for 
VAXA), C OCVAXC for VAXC, or C OBIS.LIB-OBERLIN.EDU, then RETURN.” You 
should enter ¢ and hit <RETURNS>. To reach OCVAXA by telnet, enter the command 
telnet ocvaxa.cc.oberlin.edu (and hit <RE TURNS). 
2. When the screen asks you for a username, enter aluminfo. 


3. Follow the directions on 
your screen, which should start 
out looking something like the 
one pictured on this page. 

+. Key exit or quit to exit 
the system. 

‘Two warnings: We do not 
guarantee the accuracy of the 
information, and you are for- 
bidden to use the information 
for commercial purposes. 
That’s all there is to it—happy 
correspondence. 


Welcome ta The Oberlin Col lege Alumni E-mail directory Using this system you 
A may search 
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The Ober tin College Alumni E-mail Directory 


of Oberlin atumn 


ge electronic mail addresses 
t 1= Information collected by the edi to of The Oberlin 
2 To request changes in the data or to add your own address, 
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9 get instructions type ? at the search prompt or enter your search string 
Use EXIT or QUIT when finished 


When you reach the Oberlin computer and the Oberlin College Alumni 
E-mail Directory, you will be greeted by a screen that looks something 
like this. 


All alumni-magazine editors know that the class notes sections of their magazines are the 


most widely read pages. ‘That’s why I feel confident that if you are reading these words, you 
have read or soon will read at least the notes from your classmates in “Year by Year.” 


Reading all the class notes in every issue (at least twice before they are printed), as I do, Iam 
repeatedly impressed with the creative, caring, accomplished, and busy lives of Oberlin 
alumni. Nearly every class note holds the promise of a full-length profile. If you generally 


read only the notes from your class and classes near yours, I invite you to step out and 
sample some of the others. See what other Oberlin alumni do in their 20s, their 40s, and 
their 90s. Get a taste of the myriad life choices Oberlinians make. And then let us know 


about yours. 


Vim ae 
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We regret that we cannot acknowledge individualh 


every letter and newspaper clipping we receive. 
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Orr on the Environment 


Vv 


I appreciated David Orr’s article on eco- 
logical design. [“Liberalizing the Liberal 
Arts: From Domination to Design,” Sum- 
mer 1992 OAM]. Oberlin is lucky to have 
such a forward thinker in its midst. I hope 
that people in positions of power will begin 
to pick up on his ideas and wisdom and start 
putting them into action. Can we be 
proactive instead of reactive to disaster and 
crisis? I pray so. 
A. A. LLOYD ’57 
Asheville, North Carolina 


The principles outlined in Professor Orr’s 
article apply to all educators. Orr shows that 
the environmental crisis has its roots in the 
way current education develops the mind, 
thought, perception, and imagination. He 
says we must “reconsider the substance, pro- 
cess, and purposes of education at all lev- 
els.” He outlines steps to resolve the 
environmental crisis, emphasizing “getting 
beyond the boxes we call disciplines to see 
things in their larger context,” and having a 
breadth of view and an “understanding of 
harmony, patterns, and systems.” These 
ideals are the responsibility of every educator. 

I am not espousing general-education 
courses but rather arguing against them. In 
general, I am an educator. In specific, I am 
a piano instructor. I teach mathematics in 
the division of beats, measures, and notes; 
physics in the efficient production of sound; 
grammar in the shaping of a harmonic pat- 
tern resembling subject and verb, active and 
passive; literature in the narrative perfor- 
mance of a Chopin ballade; and history, phi- 
losophy, and social studies in the teaching 
that all aspects of a society come together in 
a work of art. 

Every area of education can develop such 
an agenda. One area alone cannot encom- 
pass all cultures, subjects, or ideologies, but 
one educator can initiate the development 
of minds that are limitless in their scope of 
conception and in their creativity. A breadth 
of view is not attained through pot-luck se- 
lection of disjunct facts (for what kind of 
thinking does that promote?) but rather 
through specificity in one area, in which the 
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deeper one travels in understanding, the 

larger the big bang of creativity explodes and 
implodes. 

BRAD HULL ’89 

New York, New York 


I was greatly disturbed by David Orr’s ar- 
ticle, not by the apocalyptic predictions about 
the world, but by the self-contradictory ideas 
that Professor Orr holds. 

Orr says that “laughter, celebration, and 
love—versus analysis, rational thought, and 
long-faced duty—will do more to save the 


Orr cannot 
blame individualism 
and self-interest 
for deteriorating 
human affairs 


world.” ‘This does not seem compatible with 
his litany of imperatives about the coming 
generation: 
They must learn how to use energy and mate- 
rials efficiently. They must learn how to use 
solar energy. They must rebuild the economy 
in order to eliminate waste and pollution. They 


must learn how to conserve resources for the 


long term. They must begin the great work of 


repairing, as much as possible, the damage done 
to the earth in the past 200 years of industrial- 
ization, and they must do all of this while re- 
ducing poverty and egregious social inequities. 
[emphasis added] 
This certainly sounds like long-faced duty 
to me. Did Orr come to this conclusion 
through laughter, celebration, and love? Or 
did he come to it through analysis and 
rational thought? How can I trust a man 
who denies the very methods by which he 


justifies his positions? 

Another contradiction can be found in 
Orr’s citation of the English wheelwright 
who practiced “good design” by becoming 
intimate with his community. Orr tells us 
that “design fails when greed, narrow self- 
interest, and individualism take over. Good 
design is a community process requiring that 
people know and value the positive things 
that bring them together and hold them to- 
gether.” But Orr fails to recognize that the 
wheelwright became intimate with his com- 
munity in order to make a good product in 
order to promote his individual well being. 
What is behind the incentive to succeed? 
The incentive is provided by self-interest and 
individualism. 

I suspect that Orr himself, while doing 
his best to be in touch with the Oberlin 
community, would not give up his Oberlin 
salary to provide a scholarship or two for 
needy students. Of course not; to continue 
his work, he must first ensure his own sur- 
vival. There is a limit to how selfless you 
can be because at a certain point you are 
dead, and then you are not doing anybody 
(including yourself) any good. Orr cannot 
blame individualism and self-interest for dete- 
riorating human affairs; they are the very build- 
ing blocks on which human life is based. 

Orr’s article is an embarrassment to envi- 
ronmentalism. It is self-contradictory and 
lacks a grasp of human nature. There are 
plenty of environmentalists like Orr, spout- 
ing nonsense and providing useless sugges- 
tions. It saddens me that they are given so 
much credence, and I hope that the Oberlin 
community will be a little more critical of 
these matters in the future. 

SUSANNA FESSLER ’87 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Piece on Teas 
Brought Back Memories 


v 


I was transported back to the summer of 
1934 when I read your tremendously evoca- 
tive “Whatever Happened to . . .” about 
afternoon teas (Summer 1992 OAM). I had 
been told emphatically that, however lim- 
ited my entering-freshman wardrobe was, it 
must include a dress with appropriate hat 


for teas. My mother and I bought a two- 
piece black crepe with ice-blue satin blouse 
and matching revers, collar, and cuffs. I felt 
elegant. 
The whole procedure was exciting and 
fulfilling. Thanks for the memories. 
JEAN FORSYTHE DYE ’38 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Name Changing 


v 


To the editor and everyone else who seems 
to have such a problem with this issue: If 
you want to change your name—whether 
for marital purposes or any other with the 
exception of fraud—change it. If you don’t, 
don’t. This is America, people; you're al- 
lowed to call yourself whatever ya’ wanna. 
To you who seem to think that keeping 
one’s “maiden” name upon marriage is fly- 
ing in the face of tradition, or, worse yet, 
who think it’s dangerous psychologically for 
the marriage—i.e., leaving open a back 
door—please note: For a recent musical en- 
deavor of mine, which I knew was to be 
reviewed in the New York Times and other 
important publications, I shifted to what is 
now my professional name and what will 
become—at my wedding on July 4, 1993— 
my married name. In one sense, it is a very 
traditional act—and one for which my 
fiancée and I are catching hell. You see, we 
are both women and we will both be chang- 
ing our names. The moral: family values are 
indeed still alive and well in the world. We 
are family, and that is valued beyond all else. 
PHOEBE YADON-LARSON ’91 
née Phoebe Laurayne Yadon-Lewis 
New York, New York 


Contemporary Window 
Not OK 


Vv 


In response to Clifton M. Page’s response 
to Steven McQuillin’s letter about the new 
rose window in Finney Chapel (summer and 
spring 1992 issues, respectively): 

Mr. Page’s argument “that it is both pos- 
sible and desirable to sympathetically incor- 
porate modern works of art into historic 
buildings as an expression of the society in 
which we live” is a valid one often discussed 
in architecture, preservation, and art-history 
circles. The key word 1s sympathetically, and 
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therein lies the problem with this window. 
Most would agree that buildings must re- 
flect the life that passes through their walls, 
and that change is not necessarily bad. But 
when it involves buildings of particular his- 
toric value and beauty, alterations must be 
handled responsibly, with fairness to the 


Gilbert was a master 
of subtle fusion, 
while Mangold’s window 
has all the subtlety 
of a Mack truck 


building as well as the current needs and 
whims of the users. The Allen Memorial Art 
Museum is a good Oberlin example of how 
such alterations can be handled with grace. 
In fact, with the example of the museum, we 
get the added benefit of architectural educa- 
tion, both the new and the old elucidating 
the visual experience and language of the 
other. The whole becomes more than the 
sum of its parts. 

Unfortunately, Robert Mangold’s window 
fails to achieve that state of grace. McQuillin 
was fair in his assessment of this window: It 
looked great on the cover of the Winter 1992 
OAM but fails in situ. At our spring reunion 
our classmates and friends agreed that this 
window is an aesthetic blunder. Someone 
pointed out that the stylistic differences be- 
tween Mangold’s window and Finney Chapel 
were meant as a nod to Cass Gilbert’s mix- 
ing of architectural styles and infusion of 
quirky accents. (This stylistic interplay of 
winks and nods works well at the Allen.) But 
Gilbert was a master of subtle fusion, while 
Mangold’s window has all the subtlety of a 
Viack truck. We should have seen it coming 


when aw the exhibit of Mangold’s pre- 


paratory drawings and maquettes at the 
Allen. In a room full of sketches and models 
little visual mention was made of the build- 
ing about to receive his glory. ‘The window, 
beautiful or not, seems more intent on glo- 
rifying Robert Mangold than art or God, 
calling to the faithful like the beacon in those 
Batman movies. It reduces the rest of Finney 
Chapel to the role of frame, and that is a 
disservice to Finney Chapel, Cass Gilbert, 
and lovers of fine architecture. 

We know who the donors were, and their 
desire was well intended, but who was the 
Architectural Review Committee? On whose 
authority are decisions of this sort enacted? 

SHAWN BANNER ’81 

Jersey City, New Jersey 

ELAINE ARENWALD BARELLA ’81 
Baden-Baden, Germany 


The Architectural Review Committee 1s an admuin- 
istrative committee of Oberlin College whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the College president. The 
committee that approved the new Finney Chapel 
window included members of Oberlin’s faculty, staff, 


and Board of Trustees—Ed. 


How to Rescue 
OAM Covers from the 
Dreaded Label, Cheaply 


Vv 


No need to request first-class mailings of 
the alumni magazine to get unspoiled cov- 
ers. All you need is a steam iron and about 
three minutes of your time. Iron the address 
label, and you'll find it peels off beautifully, 
leaving no residue. 
VIRGINIA SUNESON °45 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Watch That Math 


Vv 


I was saddened to see that 20 Oberlin Col- 
lege graduates had signed their names to a 
letter claiming a 500 percent increase in the 
fee charged by the Career Development and 
Placement Office as the fee changed from 
$3 to $15 (“Letters,” Spring 1992 OAM). 
How about a 400 percent increase? Perhaps 
the quantitative proficiency requirement was 
a good idea after all! 
JOSEPH L. SNIDER 
Professor of Physics 
Oberlin College 
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Ichthys Response Displeases 


Vv 


So Icthys is “divided and uncertain” about 
whether their religious convictions allow 
them ot to discriminate against the contri- 
butions of gay people. I must have missed 
God’s new commandment replacing love 
and tolerance with bigotry. 

And Ichthys is confused about whether 
their name is Greek for Christ or English 
for Greek for fish—a true dilemma worthy 
of countless nights of discussion. 

I know money at Oberlin is tight, but 
was the merger with Mad magazine and 
Patrick Buchanan’s family-values squad re- 
ally necessary? 

LUIS TOLLEY ’81 
Los Angeles, California 


Rejects Flat Arch Term 


v 


Paul Norton °38 resorts to an apparently 
irrelevant technicality to justify calling our 
structure the Memorial Arch. But although 
architects may use the term flat arch if a 
keystone, which originated with curved or 
vaulted structures, is used in a straight one, 
Norton also observes that our memorial 
“arch” does not appear to use that system. 
The word arch, in any dictionary or en- 
cyclopedia, refers to a curved structure. Of 
course, linguists eventually have to follow 
colloquial usage, and we have been speaking 
of our gateway as the Memorial Arch for 90 
years. Perhaps in time the rest of the En- 
glish-speaking world will fall into line—and 
then have to coin some new word to distin- 
guish curved structures from flat ones. 
Oberlin does not seem yet, however, to have 
prevailed. Memorial it is; triumphal, evi- 
dently not. 
. ROWLAND BERTHOFF ’42 
St. Louis, Missouri 


OAM Criticism Supported 
and Not 


v 


| would like to echo the criticisms of the 
OAM made by Charles T. Snowdon (“Let- 
ters,” Summer 1992 OAM ). I, too, recelve 
other college alumni magazines—Mt. 
Holyoke and Duke University, in particu- 
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lar, which I read before I take up the Oberlin 
magazine, and yet I have had much slimmer 
contact with those other universities. 

I would like to see more articles such as 
that written by Professor David Orr in the 
summer issue. Take a look at some really 
quality magazines. 

LYDIA PERRY DONNELLY ’22 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


Loyalty kept me from writing until I saw the 
letter from Charles T. Snowdon. Having 
believed the top-ranking reputation that 
Oberlin had in the ’50s when I attended still 
applied to Oberlin, I accepted the OAM as 
standard writing. Never mind that every time 
I started to read it I fell asleep. 

Besides the OAM I regularly read the 
Middlebury College magazine, the Bates 
alumni magazine, and my husband’s 
Amherst alumni magazine. All are much 
more interesting to read. They contain in- 
depth, detailed articles with numerous 
large photographs about the work or avo- 
cations of several alumni in each issue. 
These studies are always tied into the 
greater universe of religion, international 
relations, global environment, etc., in a 
wise, philosophical way. That is, although 
the subject may be personal, the author 
always ties it to a wider issue or overarch- 
ing concern. 

Like Snowdon I find the many pages 
devoted to Oberlin athletics ludicrous. The 
notes on alumni by class are good, and 
the yellow margins make them easier to 
read. The “Losses” are nicely covered; 
please try to include the cause of death 
where known. Also like Snowdon I would 
like to read about the opera singers who 
perform at the Met and especially those 
who are hired by European opera compa- 
nies. Their experiences must be rare! Hav- 
ing attended weekly opera in Germany 
during my two plus years of study there, | 
am curious to know what goes on during 
rehearsals, traveling, and behind the scenes. 

CONSTANCE GOLDSWORTHY SCHWARZKOPF ’56 
Stow, Massachusetts 


I found [Snowdon’s] letter about the quality 
of the magazine a bit cranky. Between my 


wife, stepdaughter, and me, we get six 
(Colby, Oberlin, Penn, Michigan, Williams, 
and Reed) alumni magazines. I find them all 
pretty similar, and Penn’s is actually one of 
the worst. We at Colby do include more on 
what people are doing in the “real world,” 
but I think it’s in the nature of Oberlin that 
alums are more interested in what is going 
on on campus than would be the case here 
or at a bigger place. 
CHIP HAUSS ’69 
Waterville, Maine 


I would like to thank the OAM editorial staff 
for its commitment to ecologically sound 
publishing practices—I find the alumni 
magazine perfectly readable and professional, 
with no loss in quality to counterbalance the 
new paper it uses. Well done! Congratula- 
tions on putting out a thought-provoking 
and enjoyable magazine. 
MICHAEL METLAY ’83 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


What Letters 
Should Be Published? 


v 


Imagine that you open your college alumni 
magazine to find a virulently misogynist let- 
ter purporting the view that the world is 
female-chauvinist and that the women’s 
rights movement has destroyed American so- 
ciety 
sure in spreading despair. The letter is 
written with a clear disregard for accuracy 


that women hate men and take plea- 


and research; its tone is venomous. In addi- 
tion, it presents dangerous and false infor- 
mation about women’s health issues. 

How about an equally fatuous letter that 
claims civil rights legislation allows “the 
negroes” too many freedoms? ‘That they are 
only out to deliberately spread their poverty 
to “whitey”? Would these sorts of letters be 
published in the OAM? Would they foster 
an “exchange of views and discussion of 
ideas”? Are they “related to issues at Oberlin 
or the contents of the magazine”? 

Chris Humphrey’s letter (Summer 1992 
OAM) was precisely such a letter. Its target 
was gay men, and its claim was that we at- 
tempt to increase the heterosexual AIDS rate. 

I am a research assistant working on a 
policy project for New York City families 
with AIDS; a tremendous amount of AIDS 
information passes my desk each week, in- 
cluding several public opinion reports. 

(continued on page 51) 
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National Science Foundation Grant 
Will Help Renovate Wright Laboratory 
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National 


SeChiue nce 


a he 
Foundation has 
awarded $601,112 to 
Oberlin College to 
install modern re- 
search facilities on 


the Wright Labora- 
tory of Physics build- 
ing. Phe renovation 
will consolidate 
Wright’s research 


and research-train- 


ie 
ing laboratories, which are now 


dispersed among the building’s 


the ground floor of 


three stories. Wright has had no 
major renovation since it was con- 
structed in 1941. Professor of 
Physics Robert Warner, Associate 
Professor of Physics John Scofield, 
and associate provost and director 
of sponsored programs David Love 
coordinated the grant proposal. ‘The 
renovation is to begin in June 1993 
and be completed by January 1994. 

Since the budget for the reno- 
vation project is $1,498,200, an- 
other $897,088 is needed. A 
$100,000 bequest has already been 
designated for the project by hon- 
orary trustee John R. Brown 733, 


35. ’86hon. and his wife, Ruth 
Lightner Brown 738. 

Two years ago the College’s 
Natural Sciences Advisory Commit- 
tee presented a 30-year plan for pro- 
viding facilities to house Oberlin’s 
ihe 


Wright renovation, which mandates 


natural-sciences division. 
relocation of the developmental-psy- 
chology laboratory to Severance 
Hall, is one of the components in 
the first phase of this plan. The de- 
velopment office is studying the fea- 
sibility of a campaign to raise about 
$8 million for the natural-sciences 
division. 


Oberlin Students to Receive Financial Aid 
for Volunteer Work in Public Service 


etween 25 and 30 of this 


B 


receive $3270 in financial aid this 


year’s Oberlin freshmen will 


year—and a similar amount each 
year during their college careers— 
in exchange for public service. The 
Corella and Bertram F. Bonner 
Foundation of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, is establishing a program at 
Oberlin and 23 other colleges that 
allows work-study students time for 
community service. The students 
will do 10 hours a week of public 
service for 30 weeks during the 
school year and 240 hours of service 
in the summer. 

The program is designed to en- 
courage students to stay in school 
until graduation, says Protestant 
chaplain Manfred Lassen. He 1s ad- 
ministering the grant with associate 
provost David Love, who secured 
the award from the foundation. 
Bonner scholars are chosen from the 


freshman class for their academic 


abilities, their attitude toward com- 
munity service, and their financial 
need, Lassen says. 

‘The foundation chose Oberlin for 
the grant, he says, “because we have 
a long tradition of community ser- 
vice and an infrastructure that en- 
courages students to volunteer.” 
Since 1986 an intern in the Office 
of Chaplains has coordinated the stu- 
dent Community Outreach Program 
(see “The Oberlin Way: Students 
Continue ‘Tradition of Community 
Work,” Spring 1988 OAM). Last 
semester 600 students—including 
those who took Associate Professor 
of Black Studies Booker Peak’s 
practicum in tutoringe—did volun- 
teer work. 

Enhancing the volunteer ethos at 
Oberlin, this Daniel 
Gardner 90, acting executive direc- 
tor of the Ohio Campus Compact, 
set up his office in the College’s ad- 


ministration building. President S. 


summer 


Frederick Starr and 16 other Ohio 
college and university presidents 
formed the Ohio Campus Compact 
in March to encourage student par- 
ticipation in community and public 
service as an integrated part of un- 
dergraduate education. The compact 
is part of the national Campus Com- 
pact, founded in 1985 and headquar- 
tered at Brown University. 

As intern in Oberlin’s Office of 
Chaplains last year, Gardner coor- 
dinated Oberlin’s Community Out- 
reach Program. 

“The myth of the selfish, apa- 
thetic college student is gradually 
being dispelled,” says Gardner. “My 
experience at Oberlin and on cam- 
puses throughout the state has 
shown that students will respond to 
community needs if they are edu- 
cated about them, if they are asked 
to serve, and if they are given struc- 
tured opportunities to become in- 
volved.” 
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President Starr Hosts Television Talk Show 


P| resident S. Frederick Starr has 
added television talk-show 
host to his list of achievements. This 
October he began moderating the 
new “Public Square,” a biweekly 
half-hour program for Public Broad- 
casting System’s Cleveland affiliate, 
WVIZ. 

The series is part of the College’s 
plan to establish a “stronger pres- 
ence” in northern Ohio, especially 
Cleveland, says Alan Moran, 
Oberlin’s director of communica- 
tions. The program is being under- 


taken with advice from Vice-Presi- 
dent for Admissions and Financial 
Aid ‘Thomas Hayden. 

“I expect this television program, 
given its range of topics and person- 
alities, to increase the visibility of 
Oberlin College in northern Ohio,” 
says Hayden. “I’m sure when high- 
school students see President Starr 
interacting with guests and discuss- 
ing a wide range of interests, they 
will be confirmed in their impres- 
sion of Oberlin College as a dy- 
namic, interesting, and welcoming 


Seniors, Grads Win Fellowships 


erek Lynch 93, a sociology 
iD and government major, has 
won a Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Fellowship for minority students en- 
tering the teaching profession. He 
is one of 25 students from 17 col- 
leges and universities nationwide se- 
lected to receive the 
award this year, the first 
year of the program. 
Qualifications included 
high academic perfor- 
mance, strong written and 


oral communications skills, 
and a commitment to pub- 
lic service. 

Fellows will each re- 
ceive up to $18,000 over 
a time that began this 
end 


summer and will 
when they begin public-school 
teaching. With the fellowship’s sti- 
pend for an education-related project 
following the junior year, Lynch 
worked this summer at Columbia 
University’s Teachers College on the 
correlation between self-esteem and 
education. 

Lynch plans to study education 
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in graduate school and to teach high- 
school social studies. He has tutored 
fourth- and fifth-graders in the 
Oberlin schools. His other College 
activities include two years on the 
varsity basketball team and a year 
on the Student Finance Committee. 

Mellon Fellowships in 
the Humanities have gone 
to Jacob Edgar and ‘Thor 
Land, both ’92, for gradu- 
ate study in the United 
States; and Elizabeth 
Chur, Brent Habig, and 
Nohl Martin, all ’92, 
have been awarded ‘Tho- 
mas J. Watson Fellow- 


Ze ships to pursue in- 

lynch dependent projects 

abroad. Robin Snyder 

9? has won a Winston Churchill 

fellowship for a year’s study at Cam- 

bridge University. For details, see 
“Year by Year” in this issue. 

‘Two other current students, Ben- 
jamin Sachs ’93 and Christopher 
Elmendorf 93, have won Harry S. 
Truman scholarships for their senior 
year at Oberlin and for graduate study. 


institution and will want to apply.” 

The first program was an inter- 
view with the Cleveland Museum of 
Art’s retiring director Evan Turner. 
For the second broadcast Starr in- 
terviewed four other northern Ohio 
college and university presidents: 
University of Akron president Peggy 
Gordon Elliott, Cleveland State 
University acting president J. ‘Tay- 
lor Sims, Lorain County Commu- 
nity College president Roy Church, 
and Baldwin-Wallace College presi- 
dent Neal Malicky. 

Members of the staff of the 
College’s Office of Communications 
have worked with Starr and the 
WVIZ producers to shape the 
overall concept and choose specific 
topics for the 13-week series. 
Scene designer and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Theater Michael Grube 


was concept and design consult- 
ant. Members of the Art Depart- 
ment and Allen Memorial Art Mu- 


seum director Anne Moore con- 
tributed questions to Starr’s inter- 
view with Turner. Other faculty 
members will be asked for similar 
contributions on future segments, 
and Oberlin faculty and staff mem- 


bers will appear as guests. 


In the second broadcast 
of “Public Square” 
President S. Frederick 
Starr (center) interviewed 
the presidents of four 
other northern Ohio 
colleges and universities. 
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New Biggs Professorship to Norman Craig, 
Houck Chair to Jeffrey Hamburger 


ean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences Alfred MacKay 


has appointed Professor of Chemis- 
try Norman Craig ’53 to the new 
Robert W. and Eleanor H. Biggs 
29 professorship in the natural sci- 
ences, and Associate Professor of Art 
Jeffrey Hamburger to the Irvin E. 
Houck professorship in the humani- 
ties. The Biggs professorship, made 
possible by a legacy from Eleanor 
Biggs, was established by the Board 
of Trustees at its June meeting. The 
Houck professorship, established in 
1986, is rotated every five years 
among young, tenured members of 
the College of Arts and Sciences hu- 
manities faculty. 

Craig has taught at Oberlin since 
1957, the year he received the Ph.D. 
degree from Harvard University. He 
is an expert in vibrational spectros- 
copy, normal coordinate calculations, 
and thermodynamics of small mol- 
ecules and ions. His research, widely 
published, has been supported by the 
National Science Foundation, the 
National Institutes of Health, and 
industry. From 1984 to 1988 he was 
a member of the advisory board of 
the NSF Science and Engineering 
Education Directorate, and he has 
served on several committees of the 


American Chemical Society. He is 
chair of the Chemistry Department 
and a member of the collegewide Stra- 
tegic Issues Steering Committee. 
When Hamburger graduated 
from Yale University in 1979, he 
received the award for the highest 
grade-point average in the humani- 
ties. His 1987 Yale Ph.D. disserta- 
tion was honored by both the art- 
history department’s Francis 
Blanshard fellowship fund prize and 


Rice Rest Room 


he first-floor rest room in 

Rice Hall is now named Women. 
Before this September, Rice had four 
men’s rooms, one on each floor, and 
two women’s, one each on the 
ground and second floors. The in- 
equity was a “long-standing com- 
plaint recently brought to the 
administration’s attention in a man- 
ner equal to the seriousness of the 
situation,” says director of the physi- 
cal plant Michael Getter. English 
Department secretary Barbara 
Finnegan remembers that some 
years ago secretaries in Rice peti- 
tioned for a change, without success. 
This fall, says Professor of English 


the university’s Theron Rockwell 
Field prize. Hamburger began teach- 
ing at Oberlin in 1986. His book The 
Rothschild Canticles: Art and Mysticism 
in Flanders and the Rhineland circa 1300, 
published by Yale University Press in 
1990, won the Gustave O. Arlt Award 
in the humanities. At Oberlin Ham- 
burger is a member of the Student Life 
Committee and the Committee on 
Shareholder Responsibility, both Gen- 


eral Faculty committees. 


Renamed 


Katherine Linehan, the topic was on 
the agenda for discussion by an in- 
formal group of women faculty 
members. “I’m delighted there was 
a response to the expression of 
need,” she says. 

“Tm really glad to see equal access 
to facilities arriving in Rice Hall,” says 
Associate Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences Carol Lasser. “But,” she 
adds, “there’s more to it than potty 
politics. While there’s humor in the 
situation, we learn a lot about our- 
selves from what we laugh at.” 

—CAROL GANZEL 
Managing Editor, 
Oberlin College Observer 


New Bookstore Building 
Echoes the Past 


Elements of Victorian architecture show in this rendering of 
the new Co-op Bookstore building, to be constructed on the 
site of the old building at 37 West College Street. Building 
materials include red brick, sandstone, glass, and metal. The 
bookstore is temporarily occupying Westervelt Hall, with the 
move back to College Street expected before the beginning 
of the next school year. The architectural firm Integrated 


Architectural Services, Inc. designed the building to blend with 
existing buildings on the block. 
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Oberlin College Recycling Goes Campuswide 


campuswide program for re- 
Ak cycling bottles, cans, and white 
office paper went into effect this year. 
Untl recently these materials were col- 
lected for recycling in only some cam- 
pus buildings, and pickup depended 
mostly on student volunteers. 

Now College custodians are col- 
lecting bottles and cans—about 2400 
pounds of them a week—from most 
College buildings, and College trans- 
portation workers are hauling the of- 
fice paper from College-building bins 
to a container north of the athletic 
fields. BFI (Browning Ferris Industries, 
the waste-management company that 
serves Oberlin) picks up the bottles and 
cans for recycling and sorts them at its 
new facility east of Oberlin. It also 
empties the white-paper container; pre- 
viously, College transportation work- 
ers inicked the paper to a recycling 
center near Cleveland. 

Most white paper discarded on 
campus goes into the recycling bins, 
says Wayne Streator, Oberlin’s facility 
support-services supervisor. “People are 
very conscientious about separating it.” 


The College Computing Center 
collects used computer paper indepen- 
dently. The College has no program 
for collecting newspapers because it 
would have to pay to dispose of them. 

Manager of custodial services Tho- 
mas Huston estimates that the main 
recycling program will cost the Col- 
lege between $8000 and $10,000 this 
year, including bin liners and custodial 
and dining-service workers’ time. But, 
he says, most of this is redirected cost. 
“Instead of hauling trash, we’re haul- 
ing recyclables.” 

Until demand for recycled mate- 
rials increases, recycling programs 
will not turn a cash profit. At the 
other end of the economic chain, 
Oberlin is doing its best to increase 
demand. “We buy recycled when- 
ever possible,” 
chasing and auxiliary services Gary 
Koepp. About two-thirds of the pa- 
per the College buys is recycled— 
that is, it includes a minimum of 10 
percent postconsumer waste. The 
paper used to print the OAM includes 


says director of pur- 


30 percent postconsumer waste. 


Students Shine 


The $1000 first-prize winner in the viola division of the American 
String Teachers Association National Solo Competition, held in 
April in New Orleans, is Kirsten Docter ’92. She recently played 
three weeks of concerts in the Minnesota Orchestra under the 
direction of Edo de Waart. W Oberlin’s team placed 10th in the 
1991-92 William Lowell Putnam Mathematical Competition, win- 
ning Oberlin an honorable mention. Team members Gary Felder 
93, Susan Patterson ’93, and lan Robertson "93 competed with 
members of teams from 290 other institutions. Assistant Profes- 


sor of Mathematics Ming-Sun Li coached the College team, which 
shared the honorable-mention category with the universities of 


British Columbia and Toronto, Princeton University, and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. V Erin Nakamoto ’94 was one of 
five viola finalists chosen from state and regional competitions to 
compete as a finalist in the viola division of this year’s American 


String Teachers Association National Solo Competition. 
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One College deren is particu- 
larly successful in recycling its waste 
material. Manager of grounds Will- 
iam Salo says that “almost every leaf” 
that falls on campus is composted. 
Most grass cuttings are left on the 
ground, but those that have to be 
cleared from the athletic fields are 
composted with the leaves. The com- 
post is being used instead of peat moss 
in the new field-house landscaping. 

—CAROL GANZEL 
Managing Editor, 
Oberlin College Observer 


Lasser Named 
Associate Dean 


Ifred MacKay, dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, has 


appointed Associate Professor of His- 
tory Carol Lasser associate dean of the 
college. 

A member of the faculty since 1980, 
Lasser has taught American women’s 
history, American colonial social his- 
tory, and antebellum culture and soci- 
ety, among other subjects. She was a 
member of the Women’s Studies 
Committee from 1980 to 1991, serv- 
ing as chair two years. 

A summa cum laude graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Lasser re- 
ceived the M.A. and Ph.D. 


from Harvard University, 


degrees 
where she 
was a Charles Warren Scholar. 


Manager of custodial 
services Thomas Huston 
arranged tours of the BFl 
facility, which opened in 
March, for College 
custodians so that they 
could see what happens 
to the material they keep 
Separate from the trash. 


Lasser 


PORT 


at Oberlin 


Dedication Gets Field House Up and Running 


n the new field house, tennis 
i players can lob their returns 
up to a height of 34 feet without 
being blinded by lights and without 
hitting joggers on the surrounding 
track. With four tennis courts en- 


circled by a 200-meter NCAA-regu- 


lation running track, the addition to 
Jesse Philips Gymnasium will enable 
the College to host the North Coast 
Athletic Conference and the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association’s men’s 
tennis championships 1n spring 1993. 
It is large enough to provide room 


Culminating with a traditional ribbon cutting, the John Heisman Club Field House dedication ceremony featured a welcome 
from President Starr and remarks by, among others, club president C. Robert Keesey 48, student athlete Rebecca Woodward 
93, and John Stern ’39, an avid supporter of Oberlin athletics. 


Spicer 
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for intramural sports events and 
practice space for athletic teams. 

The new facility—the John 
Heisman Club Field House, named 
in honor of the College athletics sup- 
port group—was dedicated October 
10, coinciding with the Heisman 
Club’s annual meeting and Parents’ 
Weekend. More than 100 alumni, 
including a reunion of former ten- 
nis, cross-country, and track team 
members; students; parents; and 
friends turned out for the dedica- 
tion festivities. 

The former Yeowomen and -men 
held three exhibition races on the 
new track Saturday morning—a 
1500-meter coed run, a women’s 
3000-meter race, and a men’s 
3000—as well as a day-long coed 
doubles-tennis tournament that be- 
gan on the outdoor courts and 
moved inside after the races and 
dedication ceremony were com- 
pleted. Among other weekend activi- 
ties were a Friday night open house 
and reception at the field house, a 
Saturday afternoon picnic luncheon 
at the ice-skating rink, and a Satur- 
day evening dinner and reception at 


Wilder Hall’s Rathskellar. 


6 Athletic Halls of Fame Claim Russell Spicer 


ussell Spicer “46 recently 

learned that on May 1, 1993, 
he will be inducted into the 
Haddonfield (New Jersey) Memorial 
High School Hall of Fame. But the 
spring ceremony will not be his first 
such honor. 

‘The New Jersey native and long- 
time Haddonfield resident began 
accumulating hall-of-fame accolades 
in 1973 with his induction into the 
South Jersey chapter of the National 
Football Hall of Fame, which was 


followed by inductions into the 
South Jersey Coaches Association, 
the South Jersey Football Coaches, 
the South Jersey Baseball, and the New 
Jersey Baseball Coaches halls of fame. 

Captain of the baseball team and 
a member of the football team while 
a student at Oberlin, Spicer played 
two years in baseball’s minor leagues 
before beginning a 30-year teaching 
and coaching career at Haddonfield’s 
high school. He retired as the 
school’s athletic director in 1978, 


when he was named New Jersey 
Baseball Coach of the Year. 

He has continued coaching, first 
as defensive coordinator of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s freshman 
football team and later as baseball 
coach at Moorestown High School 
and Rutgers University. Paulsboro 
High School baseball coach since 
1987, Spicer must now transfer his 
loyalties every fall to Paulsboro’s ri- 
val, Haddonfield, where he is once 
again coaching football. —CN 
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7th Group Inducted into Athletic Hall of Fame 


ver 100 alumni and friends of 
[-) the College attended the De- 
partment of Athletics and Physical 
Education’s annual spring banquet, 
held May 22 at the Oberlin College 
Inn, and celebrated the induction of 
five new members into the Oberlin 
College Athletic Hall of Fame. 
Heisman Club executive-board 
member and the evening’s master 
of ceremonies Mickey Cochrane ’52 
described the group as “Oberlin’s 
winningest football coach percent- 
age-wise, one of the most durable 
of Oberlin’s three-sport athletes, the 
winningest soccer coach in the 
college’s history, an All-American 
and Danforth scholar, [and the] first 
All-American woman athlete in 
Oberlin’s history... .” 

The late Thomas Nelson Metcalf 
"12, earned three letters in track and, 
in his senior year, established an 
Ohio and a Western Conference 
record in the two-mile run. A physi- 
cal-education teacher and football 
and track coach at Oberlin from 
1913 to 1915 and from 1918 to 1922, 
he compiled a 25-4-2 record in four 
seasons with the Oberlin football 
program, and his 1922 team claimed 
a 7-6 victory over Ohio State Uni- 
versity. In 1933 he became athletic 
director at the University of Chi- 
cago, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1956. Throughout his 
career Metcalf was involved with 
many athletic organizations, includ- 
ing the North Coast Athletic Con- 
ference and the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. 

G. Kenneth Mytinger ’38 earned 
six varsity letters, including three in 
baseball, two in basketball, and one 
in football. A center fielder and 
pitcher for the Yeomen, he played 
every inning of every game for three 
seasons and had a .315 career bat- 


ting average. He was captain of 
Oberlin’s 1938 Ohio Athletic Con- 
ference championship baseball team, 
and he led the 1937 basketball team 
in scoring while playing in every 
game that season. A charter member 
of the Heisman Club, Mytinger re- 
ceived an award in 1982 for his contri- 
butions to the club and to the College. 

Fredrick Shults 54 participated 


in soccer, basketball, and baseball 
while a student at Oberlin. He was 
captain of the soccer and baseball 
teams in his senior year, when he 
received All-America recognition in 
soccer. Named head coach of 
Oberlin’s men’s soccer team in 1963, 
he has compiled in 31 seasons a win- 
loss record of 200-135-49—the best 
soccer-coaching record in the 
College’s history. In 1987 and 1988 
he was named North Coast Athletic 
Conference Men’s Soccer Coach of 
the Year. As 16-season head coach 
of the men’s lacrosse team, he com- 
piled an overall record of 93-79-S. 
Oberlin’s All-American Danforth 
scholar Jim Friedrich ’78 earned four 
letters as a member of the wrestling 
team and was captain during his jun- 


ior and senior seasons. As a fresh- 
man Friedrich compiled a 22-2-1 
record, won the 150-pound Ohio 
Athletic Conference (OAC) title, and 
earned All-American honors at the 
Division III championships. He 
placed second in the OAC during 
his sophomore and junior seasons, 
but an injury limited him to a fourth- 
place finish in the OAC as a senior. 


Kristi Barksdale Sharp ’82 earned 
four letters in track and one in vol- 


leyball. During her junior track sea- 
son she placed 11th in the 100-meter 
hurdles at the Division II national 
championships. In her senior year 
she was named Most Valuable Player 
at the Ohio Association of Intercol- 
legiate Sports for Women Track and 
Field Championships, where she set 
a state record and placed first in the 
100-meter hurdles and also won state 
titles in the 100 and 200 dashes. She 
became Oberlin’s first female All- 
American at that year’s national 
championships, where she placed 
second in the 100 hurdles and third 
in the 100 dash. 
—SCOTT WARGO 
Sports Information Director 


The Oberlin College 
Athletic Hall of Fame’s 
seventh class. Top row: 
Alan Metcalf °44, who 
accepted the award for 
his late father, T. Nelson 
Metcalf; Shults, and 
Friedrich. Bottom row: 
Mytinger and Sharp. 


T. Nelson Metcalf as a 
Yeomen runner 
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hinking in America Eric Bogosian’s 


solo performances raise tough questions under the guise of entertain- 


ment. He brought his latest offering, Dog Show, to Oberlin in his 


September return to the Main Stage of Hall Auditorum 


BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


TTENDING AN ERIC BOGOSIAN 


solo performance demands abandoning the calm center for the chaos 


on the fringes. Buffeted by a barrage of images, none comforting, of 


the world in which we live, a 
Bogosian audience lurches be- 
tween merriment and revulsion. 
And while laughter may be cut 
short by a particularly unsettling 
character on stage, there is al- 
ways some nervous tittering or 
collective shifting in seats to stave 
off silence. “Provocation in the 
guise of a good time,” Bogosian 
called it in the introduction to 
Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll, a collec- 
tion of his monologues from the 
solo performance of the same title. 

People come out in droves for 
it. On the night of his Septem- 
ber 18 Oberlin appearance cars 
stopping in front of Hall Audi- 
torium to disgorge passengers 
caused a rare Main Street traffic jam that was aggra- 
vated by the throngs converging on the auditorium from 
all directions. 

‘The two-time Obie-award winner and 1976 Oberlin 
graduate was taking the Hall stage for the first time in 
16 years, this time in the midwest premiere of Dog Show. 
Best known for his series of solo shows, of which Dog 
Show is the latest, Bogosian trained as an actor at Oberlin, 
but in the theater and film industries he is known as a 


enior portrait 


double threat, “because I write 
and act,” he says. He’ll soon add 
another weapon— directing —to 
his arsenal when he makes his 
debut in that role in the Juilliard 
School’s December workshop 
production of his play Suburbia. 
Besides writing all of the mono- 
logues that make up his solo per- 
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formances, he cowrote the 
screenplay and starred in the film 
version of his play Talk Radio. 
Directed by Oliver Stone, the 
film won the Berlin Film 
Festival’s Silver Bear Award. 
Bogosian also starred in John 
McNaughton’s film version of 
Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll, the sec- 
ond of his Obie-winning solo 
works—the first was Drinking in America—and he has 
had roles in work he didn’t have a hand in writing, 
including Robert Altman’s television movie “The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial” and a recently broadcast epi- 
sode of the NBC series “Law & Order.” His books 
Notes from Underground and Scenes from New World—a 
work of fiction in the form of journal entries and por- 
tions of one of his early plays, New World—will be 
published next year by Hyperion Press, Inc. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OVERACHIEVER 

Bogosian “has been on our list of people to get here for 
a while,” says William Byrnes, associate professor of 
theater and associate chair of Oberlin’s Theater and 
Dance Program. Byrnes, along with Professor of The- 
ater Roger Copeland, was a member of the program 
faculty—then called the Inter-Arts Program—while 
Bogosian was a student. Byrnes remembers Bogosian as 
“more fully developed than most students. He had a 
clear idea of what he wanted to do and was always work- 
ing on his own, practicing. He wasn’t the ordinary 
Oberlin overachiever; he was a special kind of Oberlin 
overachiever.” 

The admiration is mutual. “Bill gave me a sound 
grounding” in the technical aspects of theater, says 
Bogosian. “Watching him oversee the students who 
worked on Dog Show reminded me that he really cares 
about theater, and he really cares about his students.” 
Because Byrnes and Copeland share the genuine love of 
theater that Bogosian laments is “kind of lacking” among 
many theater professionals, they are both “great teach- 
ers” in his estimation. 

Bogosian had spent fall semester 1975 in New York 
City on a Great Lakes College Association internship at 
the Chelsea Westside Theater, where he made the con- 
nections that would draw him after graduation back to 
the city that has since been his home. Copeland had 
joined the Oberlin faculty that semester and didn’t meet 
Bogosian until spring 1976, when the young actor re- 
turned to Oberlin. Copeland cast Bogosian as the lead 
in his production of Georg Biichner’s Woyzeck, which 
Byrnes remembers as “extremely ambitious, intense, and 
cinematic.” 

Bogosian recalled his experience working on the 
Woyzeck production in an afternoon talk and question- 
and-answer session with students in Warner Center, 
during which he also talked about the early days of his 
career and his current work and thoughts about theater. 
He and Copeland “found a meeting in Woyzeck,” he 
says, even though “I was a pain in the ass and a prima 
donna without any reason for being one.” Copeland 
recalls his star’s attitude as simply “prickly,” and says 
Bogosian was his first choice for the role. “There wasn’t 
anyone else who could have played Woyzeck.” 

Copeland has been following Bogosian’s post-Oberlin 
career and recalls several conversations they’ve had about 
bringing him back to campus. But funding was hard to 
come by, says Copeland, until last year, when the Sue 
Carroll Smith Endowment in Theater was created. ‘The 
fund to support on-campus performances and resi- 
dencies was established by the Smith family in 
memory of the late Sue Carroll Smith, a member of 
the Class of 1951. Copeland, who was acting chair of 
the department last year, says he immediately thought 
of Bogosian when the Smith family approached him 
about setting up the endowment. “I wanted to start 


off with a bang.” 


IGNITING AN EXPLOSION . 
And who better to produce the desired explosiveness 


a bie a4 gpencd? 
than the man who has been proclaimed a “culture hero 
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Bogosian held a question-and-answer session with students in Warner Center. The chance to talk 
and work with seasoned artists is a welcome “slice of the real world,” says Andy Russ 93. 


by the New York Times’s influential theater critic Frank 
Rich and whose solo work has been described as a “vivid, 
harrowing social document” by the Hol/ywood Reporter? 
No one, if the preshow commotion, standing-room- 
only audiences, and standing ovation are any indication. 
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e wasnt an ordinary Oberlin 
overachiever; he was a special kind of Oberlin 
overachiever. 


Dog Show, a work-in-progress first performed in July 
at the Lincoln Center, is, like Bogosian’s earlier solo 
shows, a 90-minute-long collection of a dozen or so 


character monologues performed on a stage bare except 
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Paparazzo-for-a-day Clyde Owan ’79 caught Bogosian in a candid moment outside the Oberlin College 


" 


for a few props. It has its share of the seedy charac- 
ters—winos, drug addicts, hoodlums—that were the 
staples of his early performance pieces. But just as un- 
nerving are the middle- and upper-middle-class charac- 
ters that have begun to people Bogosian’s casts. 

They rant, scheme, and pontificate, revealing mo- 
tives and impulses, such as selfishness, materialism, and 
conformism, that most people prefer to denounce or 
deny. Phil, Bogosian’s parody of pop psychologist John 


or me Dog Show 1s about a scary 


world, my responses to it, and our urge to 


conform, says Bogosian. 


Bradshaw, urges his devotees to free their “inner babies 
within” and to lead lives of “healthy selfishness.” An- 
other character explains that he deserves to live in com- 
fort because he works hard and plays by the rule, and 
urges the audience to join the team. “You’re either on 
the bus or you’re off the bus. Don’t walk on the wild 


side, because if you do, you may come back and find the 


Inn. 


bus has left without you.” Angry at being confronted 
with the knowledge that millions of people throughout 
the world are suffering—‘*Starving Africans ruin every- 
thing,” he shouts—he reaffirms his “right to exist in this 
environment” by making extravagant purchases at the 


grocery store. 


COMING TO TERMS WITH A SCARY WORLD 
“For me Dog Show is about a scary world, my responses 
to it, and our urge to conform,” says Bogosian. His 
monologues are born of personal conflicts—to release 
his hedonistic inner baby or to “help row the boat,” for 
example. “Art has to come from the heart,” he says, but 
he rejects what he calls a “postmodern SoHo what- 
ever I do up here is me and you have to sit there and 
watch” attitude. Instead, “I need to translate that per- 
sonal landscape into something compelling for the 
audience,” he says. 

Formidable acting and writing skills are his 
translator’s tools, and Bogosian shapes and hones his 


characters until what the audience sees on stage are 


nearly flawless archetypes drawn from every segment of 


society. His precise gestures, elastic expressions, and mal- 
leable voice accomplish the metamorphoses most actors 
need makeup and costumes to achieve. 

“He’s very adept and skilled—the w ay he stood, the 
way he walked, his inflections.” says Alexandra Rodacchia. 
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A sophomore theater major who ran the lights for Dog 
Show, Rodacchia marvelled at Bogosian’s ability to shift 
from one character to another. “I'd be thoroughly caught 
up ina character and wouldn’t notice the change until it 
was done.” 

That’s no small accomplishment, considering that 
the first three pieces in Dog Show require Bogosian to 
transform himself from a beat-poem-reciting heroin ad- 
dict into a porno-flick director and then into what is, 
ostensibly, Bogosian himself. Wearing down the 
audience’s defenses with friendly remarks—his refer- 
ences to Harkness, where he lived as a student, prompted 
shouts of joyful recognition—his engaging repartee 
quickly veers into antagonistic harangue. 

“T like to be looked at,” confesses the illusive charac- 
ter before turning on the audience to berate their voy- 
eurism. He accuses them of being “out there judging 
me,” and sarcastically mimics, “You heard I had an an- 
gry social message, that I’m on the cutting edge of the 
black hole of the American psyche.” 

Copeland says Bogosian’s “disingenuous dialogue 
with the audience,” in which he explores the inherently 
sado-masochistic relationship between performer and 
audience, “is more profound than his satire.” The effect 
is “more confrontational” than his other shows, says 
Dog Show stage manager Audrey Lingley, a senior. In 
Drinking in America and Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll the 
sense of a barrier between performer and audience al- 
lowed the audience to merely observe the on-stage an- 
tics, says Lingley, who has seen all three works. Oberlin 
black-studies and theater artist-in-residence Caroline 
Jackson Smith says Bogosian purposely broke down the 
barrier. Everything about the performance, “the way he 
moved, the way he stayed in front of the stage, all of it 
was designed to come out and get you [the audience], to 
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say, ‘you are part of the show. 


SOCIAL COMMENTARY IN THE 

GUISE OF COMEDY 

Just the effect it seems he was looking for. Long associ- 
ated with an experimental theater that values audience 
involvement, Bogosian has said that “. . . the most inter- 
esting dramatic interaction is going to be between the 
theater audience that walks in and what I’m throwing 
out at them.” And while he describes Dog Show as a 
return to a more spontaneous format, one in which he 
doesn’t “know where every beat and laugh is,” Bogosian 
is also striving for a format that won't allow his audi- 
ences to accept complacently what he throws out at 
them. Mother Jones has reported that, while trying out 
new material at Boston’s Institute for Contemporary 
Art, Bogosian has been “known to drop character and 
ask theatergoers, with an accusatory glare, “Why are you 
laughing?” 

Still, Bogosian confesses that he is drawn to the char- 
acters to whom the audience responds most raucously. 
“There’s the thrill of acting and then there’s the skill,” 
he says. “I’ve found as I get older [ concentrate more on 
the skill. But if I were doing the same shows all the 
time, if I weren’t doing new things, the audience could 
steer me toward the silly and the funny.” Does that 
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mean, in an effort to be praised and applauded, he’d go 
for the laughs? 

“Pm the one up there,” he retorts, adding, “That’s 
why I work with Jo Anne; she keeps me on track.” Jo 
Anne Bonney, his wife of 11 years, directed Dog Show 
and the stage version of Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll. While 
he gravitates towards the vigorous and vocal characters, 
Jo Anne is the one, Bogosian says, who encourages him 
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ut you get the sense that there ts 
a political consciousness under the characters, 
that hes presenting them for a reason.” 


to include the less rambunctious ones. 

Jackson Smith thinks Bogosian has found the right 
mix of humor and satire. “He had to win me over be- 
cause that kind of political humor walks the line,” and 
it’s “a fine line between ridicule and satire,” she says. 
“But you get the sense that there is a political con- 
sciousness under the characters, that he’s presenting them 
for a reason.” 

Although she stills questions the efficacy of Bogosian’s 
approach—does the audience “get it when you force 
them to live in discomfort?” she wonders—Jackson Smith 
admits she couldn’t “help but be won over by the tal- 
ent.” The appearance on stage of one particular charac- 
ter—a young tough who gleefully reminisces about a 
night of drinking, drugging, driving, and demolition— 
began wearing away at her skepticism. “The language, 
the attitudes .. . all of that sketch spoke entirely to 
our moment in time,” says the 1974 Yale University 
graduate. 

Nearly a generation separates Jackson Smith and jun- 
ior English major Saj Freiberg, yet Freiberg claims his 
generation as Bogosian’s audience. “My generation, in 
particular, vea//y likes that kind of material, rea//y identi- 
fies with it,” says Freiberg. “We are paralyzed in a lot of 
ways ... we don’t have a foundation to distill the infor- 
mation we get. His shows are cathartic.” Although he 
says Bogosian’s shows are “basic, visceral, not as mean- 
ingful as the critics try to make out,” Freiberg believes 
Bogosian means to say that “we see, think, and do things 
in a way that’s totally destructive, .. . and we need to do 
something about it.” 

“The important thing about Eric,” says his former 
teacher Byrnes, “is he has synthesized the skills he learned 
here and gone beyond the standard mode to explore 
concepts —the nature of entertainment and performance 
and the relationship between audience and performer — 
and taken them to another level. If we [Oberlin Col- 
lege] want to do anything in the theater arts, we've got 
to make this place a spawning ground for Erics.” 


OBERLIN PERFECTIONISM: 


What It Was, 


What It Might Become. American culture owes 


a remarkable debt to the thoughts and practices of |%th-century 


evangelist Charles Finney, the College's second president 


BY MARTIN E. MARTY 


AD I A MOUNT RUSHMORE 


in which to carve four evangelists’ heads, I would choose Jonathan 


Edwards, our greatest religious thinker and the pioneer of evangelizing; 


your Charles Grandison Finney; Dwight L. Moody for 
the second half of the 19th century; and Billy Graham 
for our time. Edwards fashioned modern philosophies 
of human sensibility, choice, and will in an entirely nomi- 
nal Christian culture, but Finney had a much harder 
task because everything in the culture during his time 
was up for grabs. He belongs in that company of inno- 
vators; he is, in other words, a big deal. 

Compare the cultural situation in the United States 
of his times, if on a modest scale, to the race to fill 
ideological vacuums since the Iron Curtain has fallen. 
In Finney’s time the race—between Roman Catholic, 


ounders are contradictions to themselves, to 
the people around them, contradictions in their 
own time, and, therefore, they remain misfit. 


Baptist, Mormon, and Methodist people—was to cap- 
ture the mind of the American West. Many w ritines of 
Finney and his competitors suggest that the West would 
be won by barbarians, infidels, Catholics, or by the 


people who were beginning then to run the show, the 


overwhelming majority of whom were Protestants, then 
moved most of all by evangelism. Picture Finney as at 
least worthy of an evangelist Mt. Rushmore at a time 
when evangelists had a great role in shaping the culture. 


FINNEY AS EMBARRASSMENT 


Founders—in many ways Finney was the founder of 
Oberlin, the shaping influence more than anyone else— 
are always embarrassing to us, to those who share their 
outcomes. I take that as a creative option because it 
makes us think. 

In Finney we have a fiery evangelist at a school where 
the present constituency does not see itself in that tradi- 
tion. Even if you are evangelical, you will find Finney 
and Oberlin Perfectionism embarrassing. Founders are 
contradictions to themselves, to the people around them, 
contradictions in their own time, and, therefore, they 
remain misfit. If they aren’t misfit, if they don’t speak to 
us as the other; the stranger; the abrasive, intrusive pres- 
ence, then we have cut them down to size. 

‘Take any founder you like. Thomas Jefferson wrote 
that declaration about equality but didn’t envision any- 
thing for the Native American, and women must not 
have been equal in his mind; he kept slaves and in- 
tended to keep taking them. 

‘The Union’s savior, Abraham Lincoln, said that he 
would have the Union, with slavery or without, but he 
would have the Union, and that’s embarrassing. Many 
African Americans have great trouble with that; we all 
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should. But we have to encounter Lincoln as he was. 
He was of his time, and we take his achievements as a 
package deal. 

Margaret Sanger, the pioneer of planned parenthood 
and modern birth control and many wonderful things, 
is embarrassing because she was a eugenicist and a rac- 
ist along the way. But you have to take a package deal 
also if you want to reckon with her and let her speak to you. 

We wish we could remake them. We’d like to make 
Finney sound like somebody of our time, using our 
language. Finney talked about foreknowledge and grace; 
and he, Asa Mahan, two or three other Oberlin profes- 
sors, and the students they were training started talking 
about a different vision of how God and humans inter- 
act, a different vision of human will and obedience. 
They called it Perfectionism. 


FIVE HAUNTING RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

I can’t talk about all the things that Finney and Oberlin 
Perfectionism are about—education, the enlarging role 
of women, involvement with abolition, contributions to 
rhetoric, inventions of revival, the spread of democ- 
racy—but all those things are alive. We still educate; 
women’s liberation grows; there are successions to the 
problems that abolitionists face; we still need to study 
rhetoric; there are revivalists; democracy is still fragile 
and being invented. But I don’t know anybody today 
who calls herself or himself an Oberlin Perfectionist. 

If you want to think of Oberlin Perfectionism as the 
fever that fired people around 1836 to 1845, you can 
understand how it came and went the way fevers do. If 
you want to think of it as a virus that would keep re- 
making its environment, it’s alive. If you think of it as a 
pinpointed, precise venture that Calvinists fought about 
against the Finneyites, it’s a footnote to a footnote in 
some history books. If you think of it as a suffusion or 
glow over much of the rest of American life, there is a 
good deal there. During my stay in Oberlin I have talked 
to people about secular perfectionism, and they say, 
“Oh, yeah; Oh, God, we’ve got a lot of that at Oberlin. 
If you don’t get a 4.0, you might as well go home.” 
That’s the usual use of the term perfectionism. 

Oberlin Perfectionism is somehow, if attenuated, part 
of our environment. It’s an observable element in our 
cultural, mental furnished apartment. Many of the reli- 
giously based ideas that derived from it and movements 
like it keep haunting our culture. Let me pull a few of 
them out. 

One is a highly transformed version of millennialism. 
Finney’s people had an optimistic view of the millen- 
nium. Finney’s people had an optimistic view of the 
millennium. They thought: we'll make the world so 
good that Jesus will want to come and rule it for a 
thousand years. Finney’s optimistic millennialism was 
part of the American liberal vision that urged: we can 
improve the world. We can make the cities governable; 
we can control human will; we can integrate races and 
be ecumenical and participate in interfaith activities. For 
the “global village,” “spaceship Earth,” it’s going to turn 
out all right. That’s a semisecularization of the millennial 


vision of these early Oberlinites. 
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A second idea is innocence. We're in a messy world, 
and, many think, it must have been different once upon 
a time. The idea of Perfect Love—or Oberlin Perfec- 
tionism—ought to match up to that. Primordial life was 
perfect—it was Eden, 
Paradise. Most reli- 
gions and many of the 
philosophies include 
that primordial view. A 
recent book by Rich- 
ard Hughes and C. 
Leonard Allen, called 
I/lusions of Innocence, 
ends by showing how 
the illusions of inno- 
cence survive right 
down to the modern 
academy. Their favor- 
ite choice is my late 
colleague Allan Bloom, 
who wrote about how 
wonderful the world 
would be if we could 
geti ‘back? to "pure 
Platonism, and the 
elect would come and 
study philosophy at the 
University of Chicago. 

The ideas of cov- 
enant and mission, third, were used, for example, by presi- 
dential candidate Bill Clinton this year. President Reagan 
often liked to talk in Massachusetts governor John 
Winthrop’s terms of 1630: we’re a city set upon a hill. 
This is Puritan language about a covenant and mission. 
A secularization of this motif urges that we have a mis- 
sion in the world, in Iraq, or wherever. 

Richard Sennett once wrote a book that touches on 
a fourth idea, the ordered world, and on the use of disor- 
der. He asks why we run away from the city and want 
such tidiness. Why, when we build a modern suburb, 
does the A&P store have to look like Williamsburg and 
other buildings there look like New England Congre- 
gational meeting houses? If a gum wrapper falls, it has 
to be swept up right away. The whole urban mix of 
chaos is gone, Sennett says. That, he says, 1s a secular- 
ization of the Puritan concept of order. 

The idea of Perfect Love, number five: There re- 
mains a strong drive in our culture surrounding the 
notion that, somewhere in the midst of our flawed hu- 
manity, we can, by act of will and discipline, come to 
some sort of perfection. 

Oberlin Perfectionism was evangelical; it was part of 
the conversionist motif, held by about a sixth of today’s 
U.S. citizens. It was a big part of what was preached by 
Finney and those with him, but those who went out 
from here stopped using the word. ‘hey kept on want- 
ing everybody else to catch the contagion of it. 

It’s still around, and it bothers many. I always think 
of Jimmy Durante, the late comic, who once said, “What 
doesn’t everybody leave everybody else to hell alone for 
five minutes?” We Americans don’t. We evangelize for 


Charles Finney was already 
known as a preacher of 
extraordinary power when 
he began his career as 
educator at the Oberlin 
Collegiate Institute and 
Theological Seminary in 
1835. With Oberlin’s first 
president, Asa Mahan, 
Finney developed and 
propagated the idea of 
Christian Perfection. 
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our religions, our products, our causes—citizens do it 
all the time. Religion was the main theme for convert- 
ers and advertisers in Finney’s period. 

Finney was extremely good at getting converts, but ter- 
ribly frustrated when many lapsed. Because the converts 
didn’t live up to the terms of the faith, Finney and the 
Oberlinites started talking more and more about a neces- 
sary second stage of conversion, or a second blessing, “the 
higher life,” or “entire sanctification.” 

If you study history, you'll see in their followers what I 
call a belief in an aristocracy of morals. One aspect of many 
people’s lives draws them to a higher ideal. Perfect sanctifica- 
tion is what Finney sometimes called it. Oberlin was a labo- 
ratory for the most intense version of this pursuit of the 
idea of Perfect Love. It called for complete conformity to 
the will of God, the positive action of the human will, the 
accession to an aristocracy of morals. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCOTTISH 
COMMONSENSE REALISM 
The idea was based in part upon the philosophy of the 
day that’s hard for most people to get back inside: Scot- 
tish Commonsense Realism. You’d trust sense experi- 
ence, you would trust fact; the Bible was their book of 
these facts. 

Perfectionism was not mysterious at all to Finney. 


Jesus says in the Sermon on the Mount, “Be ye there- 


fore perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” 
To any Commonsense Realist, if Jesus said it, he meant 
it. If he meant it, it has to be possible. It’s not that you 
could become sinless in this life, but by an act of human 
will you could come into what Finney and Mahan called 
a harmony with the requirements of the human moral 
sphere, which is what God had in mind all along. By the 
way, what God had in mind, and what would have been 


Celebrating 


CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY was professor of theology 


at Oberlin College, the College’s second president, and one of 


the best-known Christian evangelists of the 19th century. Many 
consider him the father of modern Protestant revivalism. 

For the 200th anniversary of his birth, the Sri ists trib- 
ute to Finney and examined his legacy ' 
with a conference September 10 and 
11. Roland Baumann, Oberlin College 
archivist, convened the event, titled 
Education, Evangelism, and Perfection- 
ism: The Celebration of Charles G. 
Finney 1792-1875. President S. 
Frederick Starr delivered opening re- 
marks. Most of the conference is avail- 
able from the Oberlin Archives on 
videotape. 

Martin E. Marty, noted theologian 
and celebrated writer on American 
church history, gave the keynote ad- 
dress, “Oberlin Perfectionism: What It 
Was, What It Might Become.” 
densed adaptation of the speech appears 


A con- 


on these pages. 

The conference also featured a panel 
discussion, “Finney’s Impact at Oberlin 
and Elsewhere,” moderated by Finney 
scholar James Johnson, professor of his- 
tory at Bethel College. Panelists were 
Geoffrey Blodgett ’53, Robert S. 
Danforth Professor of History at 
Oberlin; Nathan O. Hatch, vice-president for graduate studies 
and research and professor of history at the University of Notre 
and Marlene D. Merrill, Oberlin affiliate scholar. 

Garth Rosell, professor of church history, chair of the Divi- 


Dame; 


sion of Christian ‘Vhought, and director of the Ockenga Insti- 


Charles Finney’s life and ideas continue to spark conversa- 
tion. Professor of Religion Michael White and Martin Marty 
chat at the luncheon following the conference keynote 

address. 


harles Finney 


tute at the Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, gave a lec- 
re, “A Speckled Bird: Charles G. Finney’s Contribution to 
Higher Education.” 

Blodgett led conference attendees on a walking tour of the 
campus, seSubiness and pointing out what he called “Finney’s 
Oberlin.” Dina Schoonmaker, head of 
special collections in the Oberlin Col- 
lege Library, talked about an exhibit, 
Views of Charles G. Finney, that Sonja 
Rice ’92 prepared for Mudd Center un- 
der Schoonmaker’s guidance. Rice also 
wrote the exhibit catalog, Educator and 
Evangelist: Charles Grandison Finney 
1792-1875. Mary Louise VanDyke 
47, librarian/coordinator of the Dic- 
tionary of American Hymnology, pre- 
pared another Mudd _ Center 
exhibit—of hymnals Finney would 
have known and used. 
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A month earlier a group of inde- 
pendent Baptist pastors had organized 
“a gathering of Christians” that met Au- 
gust 17-21 in Oberlin’s Finney Chapel 
for the National Conference on Prayer 
and Revival. Besides the celebrations at 
Oberlin, commemorations of Finney’s 
life and work took place in upstate New 
York. In Adams, New York—where 
Finney’s 1821 conversion experience 
initiated his evangelism—celebrants re- 
enacted a Finney- -style revival meeting. 

The conference videotapes (two cassettes) may be bought for 
$24 from the Oberlin College Archives, Mudd Center, Oberlin, 
OH 44074. The archives also offers a printed version of Garth 
Rosell’s lecture for $9, Both prices include postage and handling. 
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best for humans, they thought, also could not be in 
contradiction in the mind of a Commonsense Realist. 
The divine revelation was a setting-in-order of how 
things would be if they all fit right. 

A famous event on this campus occurred October 
10, 1836, when Sereno Wright Streeter, Class of 1836, 
asked the question “When we look to Christ for sancti- 
fication, what degree of sanctification may we expect from 
him? May we look to him to be sanctified wholly, or not?” 

Mahan asked for some time to answer that one. Even- 
tually the answer came back from Finney and Mahan, 
and from Henry Cowles and John Morgan, that an in- 
dividual committed to Christ could, by discipline and 
effort, come to the point that he could obey the law of 
God through techniques that could control the life of 
the spirit and bring about revival. 

A century earlier revivals had been thought of as 
miracles. “Surprising conversions,” Jonathan Edwards 
called them. There was no surprise in Finney’s world. A 
revival was not a miracle, nor was it dependent on a 
miracle in any sense. It was a purely philosophical rite 
based on the right use of the constituted means, as much 
so as any other effect produced by the application of means. 

Of course, Oberliners argued, there was depravity of 
the will as it shows up in daily action. But Finney didn’t 
like the conventional and limiting term original sin. There 
was only actual sin. Just because somebody sinned back 
in Adam’s time doesn’t mean it’s in your genetic pack- 
age to sin. Therefore, perfect obedience to the law of 
God, perfect disinterest, impartial benevolence, love to 
God, and love of neighbor appear with a great deal of 
frequency in Finney’s writings. 

A few years later, as most students of Finney point 
out, he began to drop the phrase Perfect Love but never 
stopped believing in it. The suffusion of such love be- 
gan along the way. This was a very modern teaching, a 
modern improvisation in religion, the notion of giving 
this much to the will. 

This idea is a big part of today’s American religion. 
If you go to a bookstore and look in the sections on 
occult, metaphysical, self-help, New Age, or any other 
best-selling pile, you’ll find that almost everyone is pro- 
moting the idea of “perfect love”—not necessarily re- 
lated to Theos, the God of Finney, but to energy and 
“connection”: somehow I can by these disciplines raise 
myself above my addictions, my being a victim. 


WHAT OBERLIN PERFECTIONISM MIGHT BECOME 

What might Oberlin Perfectionism become? I have been 
asked to address this. It won’t become the central theme 
at Oberlin College. There is no danger of that. I looked 
through the bookstore today, and I didn’t see any ex- 
plicit traces of its ever having been around. Elements of 
it are available for selective retrieval, but I don’t think 
it’s directly available even to Evangelicals on the cam- 
pus in the narrow, feverish, intense way of old. That's 
not how ideas of this sort get propagated. The idea of 
Perfect Love, as strong as it is, is not going to become 
the basis for reform of society or the culture. We’re too 
conditioned by the century of Auschwitz, by Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s recovery of the concept of original sin, by 
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realism. We are aware of limits in the 
search for perfection. But that doesn’t 
mean it is not around at all. 

The recovery of an “ethics of char- 
acter” at colleges and in philosophy 
departments and elsewhere—in which 
we keep reminding ourselves that, al- 
though a discussion of medical and 
business ethics doesn’t make good 
people, it might help good people 
make better choices—is a corollary of 
Finney’s notion that maybe you can’t 
reform all the structures of society but 
you can convert people and make bet- 
ter people who live by the idea of 
Perfect Love; then the world would 
be somewhat better off. I do believe 
we need structural reform, but we’re 
learning more and more in the ethics i 
of character that the individual is a 
big part of any attempt at reform. Is- 
sues of reform are hacked out in curricula and libraries 
and texts and dorm rooms on campuses like this one. 
And though old Oberlin’s central theme won’t become 
the central theme of our culture and of its reform, here are 
a few things we can point to in the landscape. 


Martin Marty was the 
hands-down choice of the 


Finney Bicentennial 
Committee as someone 
who could talk about the 
historical Charles Finney 
and relate Finney to the 
present. 


WHAT OBERLIN PERFECTIONISM CAN TEACH US 
It can teach us how much life there is in things that 
looked dead. We thought. the religions of Egypt and 
Greece and Rome were dead, but have now disinterred 
them and found new things there. We have found many 
surviving things from the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and from ancient Asia, that we didn’t think would talk 
to us; a lot of things endure from medieval Jewish mys- 
ticism and, later, Hassidic Judaism, that still talk to us. 
To those who become aware of it, Oberlin Perfec- 
tionism might become a code for understanding an era. 
We haven’t always talked about ideas like this because 
we haven’t quite known how to handle religion in our 
textbooks. But for the last 40 years or so academics have 
been learning that the antislavery impulse often came 


revival was not a miracle, nor was 
it dependent on a miracle in any sense. 


from what you might call the radical wing of these per- 
fectionist-type people, which was at white heat here at 
Oberlin. 

Third, there could be a clue for interpreting more of 
American culture in the past. Jon Butler of Yale, in a 
new book called Awash in a Sea of Faith, speaks of the 

(continued on page 5O) 


Graduate School 
of Theology James Davis 


42 B.D. gave the invocation at 
the Saturday evening banquet 
for the Class of 1942 during this 
year’s Commencement-Reunion 
weekend. James was a chaplain 
in World War I, serving in In- 
dia, Burma, and China. He was 
an educator, primarily at U. 
Washington and U. Michigan, 
before going into real-estate in- 
vestments. Retired in San Di- 
ego, James is involved in church 
affairs. W During this year’s 
Commencement-Reunion Week- 
end Harold Diehl 42 B.D. gave the 
invocation at the Half-Century 
Club Dinner. Harold has served 
United Methodist churches in 
Ohio, Michigan, and Alaska, and 
while working with a tour-bus 
company he organized a tour 
club. He lives in Clearwater, 
Fla., with his wife, Madeline, 
and has been secretary of the 
local Habitat for Humanity for 
six years. W Justin Hartman 42 
B.D. gave the call to worship in 
the memorial service for de- 
ceased classmates held in 
Fairchild Chapel during this 
year’s Commencement-Reunion 
weekend. He, James Davis, and 
Harold Diehl were among those 
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Alumni Council focuses on strategic planning; Eric Nilson 
to be next association president; Oberlin plates go to 
retiring board members and outstanding volunteers 


September Alumni Council Meeting 
Draws Largest Crowd Ever 


By Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60 


E XCELLENT attendance and the addi- 
tion of a new constituency to the 
Alumni Council—Conservatory Agents— 
caused the Oberlin College Inn to fill to 
overflowing for the annual Alumni Coun- 
cil Weekend September 18-20. 

The focus this 
year was the Col- 
lege’s strategic plan- 
ning process. To 
help Council mem- 
bers understand the 
challenges facing 
higher education in 
the 21st century 
George Keller, a se- 
nior fellow in the 
University of Pen- 
nsylvania’s Gradu- 
ate School of Edu- 
cation, outlined cur- 
rent demographic 
and sociocultural 
revolutions. 

Demographic changes include the birth 
dearth—the steepest decline in birthrate in 
the United States since 1961. This means 
fewer college students of the 18-to-2 |] -vear- 
old variety in the next century. 


Phe boom in immigration, particularly 


Eric Nilson: President elect. 


of Hispanics and Asians, will mean differ- 
ent food in college cafeterias, different 
music, different courses, and a demand for 
nonwhite faculty members. According to 
Keller, a third of the U.S. population will 
be minority by the year 2000. 

The third major 
demographic shift 
will be toward a geri- 
atric society. Soon 
the U.S. population 
will have one of the 
greatest proportions 
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of old people of any 
country. By the year 
2020, a fifth of Amer- 
icans will be over 65 
and a tenth over 80. 
More and more of 
the U.S. budget will 
support federal pro- 
grams for the elderly. 

The sociocultural 
revolutions include 
the decline of the nuclear family, the de- 
cay of the inner city, and the shrinking of 
the middle class. 

Keller’s comments set the stage for a 
presentation by Vice-President for Admis- 
sions and Financial Aid Tom Hayden and 
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the admissions staff. They talked about the 
expected characteristics of this generation 
of college-bound students and reported on 
what students look for in choosing a school 
and on their expectations from college. 

Fortified with this background, council 
members participated in a small-group 
process Sunday morning that helped them 
clarify what Oberlin meant to them, iden- 
tify aspects of Oberlin most important to 
preserve, and describe their perceptions of 
Oberlin’s greatest challenges. 

A small amount of time, not nearly 
enough, was allowed for creative visions 
of how some of the suggested changes 
could be implemented. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation staff has collected and collated the 
themes and given them to the Strategic 
Issues Steering Committee [see “Entire 
Community Ponders Oberlin’s Future,” 
Spring 1992 OAM—Ed.}. 

At its November meeting the Alumni 
Association Executive Board will make use 
of the alumni suggestions to devise a Col- 
lege-mission statement that reflects the 
alumni viewpoint. They will submit the 
mission statement to the Strategic Issues 
Steering Committee. Also in November 
the Executive Board will consider ways to 
involve more alumni in the strategic plan- 
ning process, possibly through alumni 
town meetings in regional areas. 


Clyde Owan, Jeanne Lesser Richards and Wal uct 
outstanding volunteer service to the Alumni Association. 
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During the council business meeting 
the Nominations Committee presented 
the slate of officers and Executive Board 
members. Eric Nilson ’82 was elected 
president-elect of the Alumni Association, 
his term as president to begin September 
1993. Eric has been regional coordinator 
for Lorain County; chaired the Gay 
Alumni Task Force, which led to the for- 
mation of the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bi- 
sexual Alumni affiliate group; served two 
terms as treasurer of the association and 
one year on the Trustee Search Commit- 
tee; and was an at-large member of the 
Executive Board. He also served as chair 
of the Class of 1982 Reunion Gift Com- 
mittee and currently chairs the national 
Annual Fund. 

Council re-elected Chuck Spitulnik ’73 
to a second two-year term as treasurer of 
the association. The following were re- 
elected to terms on the Executive Board: 
Peter Kirsch ’79 (chair of the Admissions 
Advisory Committee); Danette DiBiasio 
Wineberg ’68 (chair of the Awards Com- 
mittee); and Betty Langvand Spelman 36 
(at-large member). 

The following were elected to new 
terms on the Executive Board: Lawrence 
Murphy ’69 (chair of the Black Alumni 
Committee); Dan Berger ’54 (chair of the 
Magazine Committee); and Andra Marx 


ter Richards, and Hariette Treloar received china plates for their 
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who listened to Vanderbilt 
Seminary graduate William 
Nelson’s report on the status 
of the combined Vanderbilt- 
Oberlin seminary. Justin trans- 
ferred his standing from the 
Methodist church to the Con- 
gregational church while study- 
ing at Union Seminary after his 
time at Oberlin. He served 
churches in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts and has retired to 
the Five Colleges area of west- 
ern Massachusetts. W Unitar- 
ian-Universalist minister John C. 
Morgan 66 A.M.t. is helping or- 
ganize several churches in 
northeast and central Penn- 
sylvania. A candidate for a doc- 
toral degree in ministry at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
John contributes articles to Uni- 
tarian and Friend publications. 
His new book, Surprised by Gifts, 
will be published next year. 


Kindergarten Training 


School Former school teach- 
er Mary Blackwood Hebard °26 
has retired as senior aide in the 
Huntington Beach, Calif., po- 
lice department. Mary has 
moved to Laguna Hills, Calif., 
where she’s settling down to se- 
rious writing—something she’s 
always enjoyed, she says. 


1926 Pianist Rebecca 


Burgner Decherd entertained 
baritone Christopher Joyce °87 
at her home at Shellpoint Vil- 
lage in Fort Myers, Fla. Chris- 
topher visited his “Oberlin 
grandmother” after finishing an 
eight-month stint as the male 
guest artist aboard the cruise 
ship SS Britanis. During the 
week-long visit he and Becky, 
calling themselves the Oberlin 
Duo, presented a recital at the 
village. One of Becky’s Shellpoint 
neighbors is Kathleen Funk 
Pearson 738. Martha Bailey ’23 
is a member of a Naples, Fla., 
choir, which recently gave a 
concert at the village. 


; 927 Concert accompanist 


and voice teacher Grace Krick 
Sanford has been named an 


1927 CONTINUED 

honorary life member of the 
National Assoc. of Teachers of 
Singing. A member of several 
other music clubs, the Winter 
Park, Fla., resident continues to 
perform in concerts. In May she 
was named Woman of the Year 
by the Florida Federation of 
Music Clubs. Grace’s husband, 
Harold, died Nov. 2, 1991. V 
Organist and music educator 
Leslie Pratt Spelman was key- 
note speaker at the American 
Guild of Organists (AGO) con- 
ference on organ pedagogy, 
held June 26 and 27 in Atlanta. 
The AGO has published the 
fourth edition of his book, O7- 
gan Plus, and he gave a two- 
hour workshop based on the 
book at the guild’s July conven- 
tion in Atlanta. Leslie lives in 
LaJolla, Calif., where he con- 
tinues to teach. 


1928 Willis F. Hume has 


moved from his Silver Spring, 
Md., home to the Brookhaven 
retirement center in Lexington, 
Mass. His daughters, Peg 773 
and Barb ’77, live nearby. Willis 
says he is in good health and 
spends a good bit of time paint- 
ing in water colors. His address: 
1010 Walthan St. #3-359, Lex- 
ington, MA 02173. W Wilder- 
ness Adventure Books has pub- 
lished Elsa Leopold Watters’s 
novel Cherokee 
Woman. Woven 
into a frame- 
work of histori- 
cal fact, the tale 
is told from the 
point of view of 
the main char- 
acter, a Chero- Watters 
kee woman named Tsika. Elsa 
lives in Lakewood, Ohio. 


5 932 Contrary to the in- 


formation in Paroda Dunning 
Toms Doty's obituary in the 
Summer 1992 OAM, John 
Toms, Paroda Ann’s former hus- 
band, is still alive and doing 
well—at the moment, he says. 
He quit teaching in 1989 and 
now lives in Naples, Fla., where 
he still writes a bit. “Che OAM 
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’80 (at-large member). ‘They will join con- 
tinuing members Yuan Chang ’56 (presi- 
dent); Kelly Slingland Truitt ’46 (chair of 
the Conservatory Committee); Steve 
Watter ’74 (chair of the Trustee Search 
Committee); and Jeff Shannon ’76 (at- 
large member). 

The council recognized and thanked 
the retiring members of the Executive 
Board: Roberta Scheff Maneker ’57, who 
served on the Magazine Committee, on 
the Executive Board, and as president of 
the association; Barbara Whitman Rostov 
’°61, who served on the Trustee Search 
Committee and the Executive Board; and 
J. Lynn Haessly ’79, who served on and 
chaired the Magazine Committee. 

The Council recognized five outstand- 
ing volunteers: Esther Howe 736, class 
agent of the year; Clyde Owan ’79, re- 
gional coordinator of the year; Harriette 
Treloar ’72, alumni admissions coordina- 
tor of the year; and Walter 737 and Jeanne 
Lesser Richards 
°37, class presi- 
dents of the year. 

Howe was hon- 
ored for her spe- 
cial brand of loy- 
alty, serving dili- 
gently, and never 
missing an Alumni 
Council Weekend 
or a class-agent 
deadline. When no 
classmate volun- 
teered to succeed 
her two years ago, 
Esther signed on 
for another year 
just so her class- 
mates would hear 
about the Annual 
Fund. Esther has 
again retired, and 
this year accom- 
panied her friend Edith Lyman Kuether 736, 
the new class agent, to the council meeting. 

Clyde Owan ’79 has been regional co- 
ordinator of the D.C. area since summer 
1990. During his leadership the club has 
become the most active one in the asso- 
ciation, averaging more than an event a 
month. Most notable has been the 


monthly happy hour for recent erads, the 


annual Winter Term forum for alumni and 
students, the successful sold-out choir con- 
cert last January, and an annual summer 
party—with presentations by prominent 
D.C.-area alumni—for D.C. alumni and 
incoming freshmen. 

Harriette Treloar ’72 has done an out- 
standing job as Alumni Admissions Coor- 
dinator for the San Francisco area. Con- 
scientious, creative, enthusiastic, and eas- 
ily motivated, Treloar’s level of commit- 
ment to Oberlin is evident in her prompt 
and reliable follow-up with prospective stu- 
dents, parents, and alumni representatives 
in her area. 

The Council was sorry to lose sev- 
eral veteran regional coordinators this year 
but delighted to welcome three new ones. 
Linda Barron Litwin 64 revived activities 
in the Philadelphia area and has stepped 
down after five years as coordinator. Pat 
Leib, Benes ’72 will take over. 

Lisa Tosi ’83 and Richard Altwarg ’83 
have relinquished 
their coleadership of 
the Atlanta group, 
but Herbert Cole 
’°76 has volunteered 
to revitalize it. 

In San Francisco 
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Lisa Reichstein 792, 
fresh with enthu- 
siasm for working 
with alumni as a 
student admissions 
intern, has volun- 
teered to get activi- 
ties started again af- 
ter several years of 
no activity. Anyone 
interested in help- 
ing the new coordi- 
nators in their areas 


Outstanding volunteer Esther Howe cradles the plate she © Should call or write 
received for service to the Alumni Association. 


them—see “Your 
Alumni Association” 
inside the front cover of this issue for their 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers. 

Jean Bailey Jerauld ’69, a veteran of 
seven years as the regional coordinator of 
Los Angeles, has moved to Lexington, 
Kentucky. Under Jean’s leadership, activi- 
ties in L.A. were begun in 1985. In fall 
1989 Jean won the Regional Coordinator of 


the Year award for her coordination of an 


PALI does 


their pewter plates, earned for Alumni Association service. 


outstanding series of events and for the 
production of the Los Angeles newsletter. 
Now that Jean has left, a regional coordi- 
nator is needed for this large and active 
area. 

Coordinators are also needed in the 
Twin Cities, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Den- 
ver, Dayton, and Dallas. Anyone inter- 


The Friends of the Oberlin College Library _.. 


have had an extraordinarily successful inaugural year. 


Retiring Executive Board members Roberta Scheff Maneker, Barbara Whitman Rostov, and J. Lynn Haessly parade 


ested in organizing alumni activities in 
these areas, learning about the position of 
regional coordinator, and being a mem- 
ber of the Alumni Council should call me 
at (216) 775-8692. 


Mipeért Woop BRITTINGHAMS 
executive director of the Alumni Association. 


Our organization is providing significant support for 
special acquisitions and programs that help the 
library fulfill its fundamental role in the academic 


life of the college. 


Join Us. Be a Friend. Members receive the 
Library Perspectives newsletter, invitations to 


Friends programs, and other privileges. Most of 
all, Friends have the satisfaction of supporting 
Oberlin’s outstanding library. Annual membership categories: 


$5 Student 
$25 Friend 


$50 Associate 
$100 Sponsor 


$500 Patron 
$1000 Benefactor 


Please make checks payable to Oberlin College and mail to: 


Friends of the Oberlin College Library 
Mudd Center, Oberlin, OH 44074 
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slipped a cog, has apologized, 
and has been forgiven,” says 
John. W Retired church organ- 
ist and organ teacher Lillian 
Horton Robinson says she is 
having fun giving piano con- 
certs for her friends at the Carol 
Stream, IIl., retirement home 
where she lives. Her May 18 
concert was her sixth this year 
and her 52nd since 1987. “Thank 
you again, dear Oberlin, for your 
splendid training, which has 
given me a lifelong ministry,” 
says Lillian. 


i 93 3 In May Peabody Con- 


servatory professor of piano 
Lillian Lefkofsky Freundlich lec- 
tured at the North Carolina 
Sch. of the Arts on the physical 
approach to piano performance 
and on neglected musical de- 
vices. In July she was invited to 
conduct an intensive two-week 
session for Korean pianists at 
the Boston Conservatory. Al- 
though she spends a consider- 
able amount of time traveling 
and teaching, Lillian says, re- 
turning to Oberlin in April to 
lecture and conduct a master 
class was her “biggest thrill.” 


i 939 Helen Strassburger 


Boatwright, a soprano, has been 
named a charter member of the 
Lakeland Coll. Fine Arts Gal- 
lery of Distinction. A recitalist 
and orchestra soloist, Helen is 
a voice professor at Syracuse U. 
She attended Lakeland from 
1933 to 1935. 


1941 The Oberlin Com- 


munity Services Council has 
given its 1992 Senior Citizen 
Award for Community Service 
to Margaret Glider Papworth. 
The award recognizes outstand- 
ing achievement in serving the 
human needs of the community. 
A life-long Oberlin resident, 
Margaret is assistant to the dean 
of the conservatory and a mem- 
ber of several local organiza- 
tions. W Barbara Parke Butler 
has moved from her longtime. 
home in Rochester, N.Y., to a 
retirement community in Black 


Mountain, N.C. Margaret, a 


23 
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volunteer in the Warren Wil- 
son Coll. library, says that at her 
new home she is surrounded by 
friendly people and the beauti- 
ful Blue Ridge mountains. Her 
address: 14 Wagon ‘Trail, Black 
Mountain, NC 28711. Phone: 
(704) 669-0202. 


4 942 In June, after teach- 


ing 10 years at Princeton U. and 
30 years at Washington U., 
Rowland Berthoff retired as 
Washington’s William Eliot 
Smith Professor of History 
Emeritus. W On her birthday 
May | Betty Dean Calhoun, sec- 
retary to Cleveland’s honorary 
Norwegian consul, received 
Norway’s Royal Medal of St. 
Olaf and a proclamation hon- 
oring her almost-50 years of 
service to Norway. The silver 
medal is given to non-Norwe- 
gians who work to make Nor- 
way known to other countries. 
V Knoxville, Tenn., resident 
Bill Martin portrayed Stephen 
Hopkins in the University Co. 
of the U. Tennessee Theatres’ 
production of the musical 1776. 
Another member of the cast was 
Daniel Judge ’88, who played 
the part of Edward Rutledge. 
Bill says the play’s run of 27 per- 
formances in April and May was 
“highly successful.” W The ad- 
dress that was published for 
Estelle Sloman Rondestvedt in 
the Class of 1942 Reunion Direc- 
tory is incorrect. Estelle’s cor- 
rect address: 2547 Deepwood 
Dr., Wilmington, DE 19810. 


943 Fairfield, Conn., resi- 


dent Dorothy Herrmann does 
volunteer work on behalf of in- 
ner-city school children, the 
hungry, and the homeless. She 
enjoys traveling and was plan- 
ning to go to Israel and Egypt 
in the late fall. She is looking 
forward to the 50th reunion in 
May 1993, she says. W Since 
his 1987 retirement U. West- 
ern Ontario professor emeritus 
-of French Robert Walters has 
spent part of each year in 
France, where he prepares 
Voltaire’s works on science for 
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Pauline Hager Celebrates 100 Years of Birds, 
Wild Flowers, Friends, and Family 


By Polly Paulson Harrington ’46 


VER since I was a botany student at 
Oberlin under Dr. [Frederick] Grover, 
Pve been hipped on flowers and birds,” 
says Pauline Alford Hager ’17. “For years 
my close friend Evelyn Harrington and I 
have searched for wild flowers and birds in 
the mountains of Washington. We both 
have exciting collections of pressed flow- 
ers, slides of birds and plants, and libraries 
of rare botanical and ornithological books.” 
Hager is delighted when visitors ask to 
see the index cards she has prepared over 
decades—cards that record the name, class, 
and detailed information of nearly every 
bird and flower she has seen in her 100 
years. The tabulated cards and file folders, 


4 oo : 
Pauline Hager 


friend Evelyn Harrington. 


Hager (left) says she learned to appreciate the natural world as 
an Oberlin student; today she still shares a love of nature with her 


which fill several shelves in her dining room, 
attracted much attention at the surprise 
birthday party given by her daughters at her 
home in Yakima, Washington, this past 
August 1. During the open house, Hager 
reminisced about her life while outside a 
bird feeder attracted birds to her yard. 

“For years I loved lecturing with slides on 
area birds to schools, scouts, and service 
groups,” she recalled. “I enjoyed volunteer- 
ing for the Campfire Girls and the Yakima 
Valley Library. As a life member of the 
Audubon Society, I was happy to geta group 
going in Yakima.” 

The oldest of four children, Pauline was 
born in 1892 in Duluth, Minnesota, into an 
Oberlin family. Her father, 
Er Franklin Alford, an attor- 
ney, and her mother, Nessie 
Kneale Alford, graduated 
with the Class of 1889. Her 
two late sisters also went to 
Oberlin. Eva Alford Moore 
"19 attended the Oberlin Pre- 
paratory School, and Helen 
Alford Johnson ’20 gradu- 
ated from the College with 
her husband, R. R. Johnson 
20) 

Following her own Ober- 
lin graduation, Pauline 
taught history, mathematics, 
and biology in high schools 
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in Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. She completed a 
master’s degree and was a 
laboratory assistant in plant 
pathology in 1923 at the Un- 
iversity of Wisconsin. (Her 
thesis, “Cytological Studies 
of Synchytrium Decipiens,” 


concerned a potato disease.) 

Completing her master’s 
degree, she returned to Du- 
luth High School. “I had no 
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idea I’d teach at my alma mater—a shock to 
my physics teacher, who was still there,” she 
laughs. She taught at the high school until 
her 1925 marriage to Clarence W. Hager, a 
lumber broker. 

Pauline then moved to the Pacific North- 
west, where she assisted her husband on 
farms, but did not retire from academic or 
civic life. She studied at the University of 
Portland, and in Tigard, Oregon, she be- 
came the first woman to chair the school 
board, on which she served two terms. She 
chaired during the board’s building of a 
high school and substitute taught while rais- 
ing two daughters. [Hager’s class note for 
the March 1941 issue of the alumni maga- 
zine—when her children were 13 and 14 
years old—supplies more flavor for these 
years. It reads, “They have 600 chickens, 
three cows, raise walnuts and filberts, and at 
Christmas made wreaths for shipping, also 
raise daffodils and chrysanthemums for 
sale.” —Ed. | 

Pauline continued writing in one of 
Oberlin’s famous round-robin letters until 
1960. As members died, she kept up with 


some of the children of the original letter 
writers. 

“ve been blessed with good health, 
hard work, and many interests. My loving 
family has helped me keep healthy and 
happy,” says the grandmother of eight and 
great-grandmother of three. She stays in- 
volved with the local chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, which 
feted her on her 99th birthday. She had a 
vegetable garden this year, and she reads 
widely about eight hours a day. 

“My roots with Oberlin have lasted a 
century,” she says. “Since babyhood I knew 
the [Oberlin] story. At Oberlin I learned to 
think, to appreciate the natural world, and 
learn all I could about it, and to share with 
others. I even learned to cross my legs only 
at the ankle.” 


PouUuyY PAULSON HARRINGTON: 
whose mother-in-law is Pauline Hager’s close 


friend, is a writer and educator in Ogden, 


Utah. Polly’s late mother, Evelina Belden 
Paulson °09, taught Polly and her brother, 
Belden Paulson ’50, the Oberlin story. 


Two first-of-their-kind special 
reunions—for vocal-studies 
and music-education 
alumni—will be held 
on campus March 
19-21. Hosted by 
the Alumni As- 
sociation and 

eg 


the Conserva- “4 a 
x ..3 . Ye, 


tory Commit- > 
tee in conjunc- 
tion with the con- 
servatory faculty, 
the weekend will 

offer plenty of op- 

|| portunities to get reac- 
quainted with old friends, 
make new ones, and catch up on 


— 


San All Singers and Music Teachers 


conservatory activities. Work- 
shops, concerts, a Friday 


night social, and an 
informal dinner with 
students are already 
in the works. If 
you would like 
more informa- 
tion, call or write 
Margaret Sahs 
Erie fag 6 2: 


director of on- 
campus alumni 
activities. Phone: 
(216) 775-8692. Ad- 
dress: Bosworth Hall 
COU ame oraineist), 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 
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publication in the Complete 
Works series of Oxford’s Voltaire 
Foundation. He has recently 
worked on Voltaire’s Essay on the 
Nature of Fire and Elements of 
Newton’s Philosophy. Robert lives 
in London, Ontario, Canada. 


I 944 Kenyon and Barbara 


Stephenson °43 Hicks live on 
12.5 acres near Manns Choice, 
Pa. Half of the property is a 
steep wooded slope and half is 
open field, which Kenyon mows 
regularly. Both avid golfers, the 
couple tutor second-graders in 
math and volunteer with orga- 
nizations providing banking, 
medical care, and food services. 
Barbara plays organ at two lo- 
cal churches. They spend win- 
ters at the Highland Park Club 
in Lake Wales, Fla., to which 
they were introduced by the late 
Jane Edwards Harley 738. 


i 945 After retiring in 1989 


as researcher and demonstrator 
in genetics in the Indiana U. Bi- 
ology Dept., Ellen Dempsey re- 
turned to full-time corn-genetics 
research. She continued this 
work until the death of her friend 
and collaborator, Marcus 
Rhoades, in December 1991, 
when she moved back to her 
family home in Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. Ellen says she 
looks forward to continuing her 
scientific projects, developing 
gardening and home-improve- 
ment skills, and reviving “the 
long-neglected pleasure of mu- 
sic making” that had attracted 
her to Oberlin. W Although he 
retired in February from his pri- 
mary and consultation practices 
in internal medicine, Charles 
Hoffman con- 
tinues to do ad- 
visory work. In 
March he was 
knighted by the 
Sovereign Or- 
der of St. John 
of Jerusalem. A 
San Rafael, Ca- Hoffman 
lif., resident, Charles has kept 


in touch with Arthur Kuhn 747, 
and he credits “Oberlin’s stan- 


dards of academic excellence.” 
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for helping him during his pro- 
fessional education and career. 
Vv West Trenton, N_.J., resident 
Anne Kennard Stauffer works 
with Princeton’s Educational 
‘Testing Service on the National 
Assessment of Educational 
Progress. A chamber musician 
on the side, Anne has three 
children and seven grandsons. 
In April she enjoyed a surprise 
reunion in Naples, Fla., with 
Ruth Hinners Rotondi, Edith 
Shakin Katz, and Jo Yessler Orr. 


1947 In October 1991 


Janice Esseks Keller earned a 
Ph.D. degree in English at City 
U. New York. Janice lives in 
Amityville, N.Y. W ‘Trinity 
Coll. Associate Professor Thalia 
Cheronis Selz has been awarded 
a grant from the Papanikolas 
Charitable Trust to complete 
her monograph “Greek-Ameri- 
cans in the Visual Arts: 1910- 
1975.” Athena Tacha, Oberlin 
Coll. professor of art, is one of 
the 49 artists Thalia discusses 
in the text. 


1949 David and Nancy 


Peters Pfleiderer have retired 
after 40 years in the ministry, 
the last 26 of which they spent 
at the North Shore Presbyte- 
rian Church in Milwaukee. In 
August they moved to North 
Carolina. Their new address: 3 
Cypress Pl., Chapel Hill, NC 
27514. 


I95I Since moving to 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 10 
years ago, Mary F. Colt has be- 
come an artist and a Catholic, 
has obtained dual citizenship, and 
has made many Peay 


friends, she says. 
She works for 
the artist Janine 
Leraux Guil- 
laume, arrang- 
ing shows and 
selling collages, 
watercolors, Colt 
and prints. Mary recently vis- 
ited her daughter Catherine and 
her family in Cyprus and her 
son Jonathan in Los Angeles, 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 
oat aan 


STAFF Ruth Jubb Graff, May 24, 1992, at 
her Oberlin home following a long illness. 
She was 79. She joined the College staff in 
1952 as an assistant in the secretary’s office, 
leaving in 1960 to study at Western Reserve 
U. (now Case Western Reserve U.), where 
she earned an M.S. degree in library science 
in 1963. She returned to the College as 
acquisitions librarian that year and became 
head of the acquisitions department in 1968. 
She retired in 1981. Mrs. Graff was preceded 
in death by her husband, Oberlin assistant 
professor of mathematics Frederick G. Graff. 
She is survived by a son and a brother. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Paul Samuel Bauders °39 B.D., Mar. 6, 
1992, at age 81 in Wilmington, Ohio. Mr. 
Bauders was a minister of the United Meth- 
odist Church. A life-long resident of Ohio, 
he spent most of his years in Milan, Zanes- 
ville, and Bellefontaine. He is survived by his 
wife; his son; and a grandson, David ’88. 


Vivian Halverson Juell 739, widow of 
Lawrence Paul Juell ’39 B.D., Jan. 24, 1992. 
After studying theology at Oberlin she earn- 
eda B.A. degree in education from Yankton 
Coll. in South Dakota, and taught school in 
that state and in Montana. Mrs. Juell was 81 
when she died in Yankton. A minister’s wife, 
she had described her occupation as “recep- 
tionist, counselor, advisor, cook, and home- 
maker.” Survivors include three sons. 


Oscar Emil Bonny °43 A‘M.t., Jan. 22, 
1992, at his home in Baltimore. He was 8] 
years old. A Congregationalist minister, he 
served churches in Cleveland and several 
cities in Kansas before moving to Baltimore, 
where he was executive secreta ry ofamonth- 
ly meeting of Friends. He published an auto- 
biography, At Home in the Universe, in 1989 
and had been a speaker for the U.N. Speak- 
ers’ Bureau and several religious groups. 


Survivors include a daughter, Beatrice Stoner 
67, and two sons. 


James Kenneth Snelbaker ’46 B.D., June 
14, 1992, in Allentown, Pa., at age 70. Mr. 
Snelbaker entered the Navy V-12-program 
at Oberlin and was commissioned as chaplain 
in 1946. He served as commander on the 
U.S.S. Constellation, and in 1966 became a 
chaplain in the U.S. Navy Home in Philadel- 
phia. After earning an M.A. degree in educa- 
tion at Glassboro State Coll. in 1971, follow- 
ing his retirement from the navy, he taught 
wood shop and mechanical drawing in Pit- 
man ( N.J.) High School. He is survived by 
his wife, Mildred Ruebsamen Snelbaker ’46, 
and two daughters. 


Joseph Dorsey Smith, Jr. ’54S.T.M., Nov. 
3, 1991, at age 71 in Harrisburg, Pa. After 
graduating from Oberlin, Mr. Smith studied 
at Columbia U. and was a minister in the 
United Methodist Church. In WWI he was 
with the 28th Division Field Artillery, where 
he won a battlefield commission. He assisted 
state and local agencies in the Harrisburg 
area in distributing monies under the Com- 
prehensive Employment Training Act and 
worked with the governor’s Office of Man- 
power reviewing and developing agency 
projects. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Gertrude Parkin Smail 14, Jan. 12, 1992, 
atage 98 in Cleveland. After a year at Oberlin 
she continued her studies in psychology at 
Columbia U. Teachers Coll. Mrs. Smail was 
preceded in death by her husband. She is 
survived by two sons, including James °57. 


Elizabeth Nichols Peterson °29, July 27, 
1991, at age 90. Mrs. Peterson was a retired 
first-grade teacher at the New Building Perry 
Sch. in Wadsworth, Ohio. She is survived by 
a daughter. 


FALL 1992 


Mary Dingee Bissell ’30, Jan. 17, 1992, at 
age 84 in Naples, Fla. Mrs. Bissell, daughter 
of Minnie Hutchins Dingee, Class of 1885, 
was preceded in death by her husband. Be- 
fore retiring to Florida, she lived for many 
years in Wausau, Wisc. 


| 9 | 5 Lillis Ruth Nutting, May 27, 1992, 
three months before her 100th birthday, in 
Cleveland, where she had lived since 1898. 
She was the daughter of John Danforth and 
Lillis Russell Morley Nutting, members of 
the classes of 1885 and 1887, respectively. 
After receiving her degree from Columbia 
U. Teachers Coll., Ms. Nutting taught in 
Cleveland-area schools until her retirement 
atage 70. She was a member of the American 
Red Cross and the Euclid Avenue Congre- 
gational Church. She was preceded in death 
by her brothers, J. Morley ’14 and Paul ’21; 
and her sister, Nannie Chaffee 11. Survi- 
vors include 11 nieces and nephews and a 


grandniece, Lois Chaffee 62. 


| 9 | 6 Eulalie Larison Hasselquist, Dec. 
14, 1991, atage 99. She lived most of her life 
in Malvern, Ga., where she gave private 
piano and singing lessons for many years, 
and where she was pianist at the First Baptist 
Church. She was preceded in death by her 
husband and three step-children. Survivors 
include two step-children and eight step- 
grandchildren. 


| 9 | 8 Florence Bennett Christiancy, 
May 3, 1992, in Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
she had been a longtime resident, at age 95. 
She was the widow of Carter Cornelius 
Christiancy ’17. Mrs. Christiancy taught 
biology at Wauseon HLS. in Ohio until her 
marriage in 1921. Surviving are two daugh- 
ters, six grandchildren, and 11 great-grand- 
children. 


Erma Althea Heimbach, June 30, 1992, in 
Dallas. Ms. Heimbach was sent to Oberlin, 
as was her sister Leila 716, by an aunt, with 
the proviso that she contribute to the tuition 
of her sister Margaret ’29. After graduating, 
Ms. Heimbach continued her studies at U. 
Wisconsin, U. Michigan, and Columbia Ui 
She was a professor for 41 years at Milwau- 
kee-Downer Coll. (now Lawrence U.) Her 
younger sister Margaret preceded her in 
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death by only a few months. Survivors in- 
clude her sister Leila; a niece, Marilyn W. 
McDonald 54; two nephews; and several 
grandnieces and grandnephews. 


| 920 Esther Swift Lyman, July 1, 1992, 
at age 93 in Needham, Mass. She studied at 
Mt. Holyoke Coll. and received the B.A. 
degree from Oberlin before continuing her 
studies at Boston U. and earning a certificate 
of advanced study from the Harvard Gradu- 
ate Sch. of Education. Ms. Lyman was dean 
of the preparatory school at Cedar Crest 
Coll. in Allentown, Pa., and for over three 
decades served as a junior-high-school prin- 
cipal in Melrose. She leaves a grandniece and 
grandnephew. 


| 9)? Hallie Moser Bixel, May 7, 1992, in 
Bluffton, Ohio, where she was a longtime 
resident. She was 95 years old. She attended 
Bluffton and Oberlin colleges and then taught 
school for several years before her marriage 
in 1926. She was preceded in death by her 
husband and a daughter. Survivors include 
two children, three grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Helen Watts Clothier, Feb. 5, 1992, at age 
94. Mrs. Clothier lived in Las Una Hill, Calif., 
at the time of her death. She is survived by two 
children and seven grandchildren. 


Robert Clevenger Wright, Jan. 2, 1992, at 
age 92. A resident of Dayton, Ohio, he worked 
33 years with the Frigidaire Division of Gen- 
eral Motor Corp., retiring in 1961 as adver- 
tising manager. He was past president of the 
Dayton Advertising Club and a member of 
St. John’s Lodge and St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. 


| 923 Ethel Brown Ferris, Apr. 26, 1992, 
at age 91. An Ohio resident, Mrs. Ferris 
wrote in her 81st year, “I have had a beautiful 
life. It has all been spent as a dedicated 
homemaker, wife, and mother.” In addition 
to homemaking, she was an active member of 
her church, enjoyed travel, and “the great 
outdoors.” Her husband preceded her in 
death. Two sons survive. 


Esther Geary Hungerford Heuerman, 
Feb. 11, 1992, in Toledo at age 92. Mrs. 


and she traveled to Lincoln, 
Neb., for the Baylor family fes- 
tivities and to her family’s prop- 
erty on Cape Cod. Her son 
Oliver is enrolled in U. 
Montreal’s Law Sch. W Two 
books edited by Helen Bequaert 
Holmes were recently published: 
Feminist Perspectives in Medical 
Ethics by Indiana U. Press and 
Issues in Reproductive Technology 
I by Garland Publishing. Helen 
is a research associate with the 
National Women’s Studies 
Assoc. W Syracuse U. professor 
of computer and information sci- 
ence Harold Mattson, Jr., recently 
spent nine months on sabbati- 
cal leave in Paris, where he did 
research at the Ecole Nationale 
Supérieure des Telecommunica- 
tions and INRIA and worked on 
his text on discrete mathemat- 
ics. In October he was awarded 
an honorary doctoral degree by 
the Université Paul Sabatier. 
Harold recently got back in 
touch with his former roommate, 
Hoover Inst. senior fellow 
Ramon H. Myers, after seeing 
Ramon’s byline on an Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune article. 


4 952 Nancy Wise Hess has 


been director of Temple Music 
Prep, a noncredit division of 
Temple U.’s Esther Boyer Coll. 
of Music, since 1980. In 1986 
she created an intensive pre- 
conservatory program—Gifted 
Youth—which, with the Chil- 
dren’s String program of the 
Conservatorio de Musica de 
Puerto Rico, has presented the 
Festival of Young Musicians an- 
nually since 1989. The 1992 fes- 
tival was held in April in Phil- 
adelphia and Puerto Rico. VW 
The Cleveland Chamber Sym- 
phony and its music director, 
Edwin London, have received the 
American Composers Alliance’s 
1992 Laurel Leaf Award. Edwin 
accepted the award, which hon- 
ors achievement in fostering and 
encouraging American music, in 
May at New York’s National 
Arts Club. 


1953 San Francisco resi- 


dent Amy Waters Meyer has re- 


2] 
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ceived the Sierra Club’s 1992 
Special Service Award for her 
work in establishing the Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area. 
The club cited Amy’s “superb 
organizing and mobilizing [of] 
people . . . and her dedication as 
an advocate and steward for this 
and other urban park areas.” 


195 4oihe- Ohisane Ti 


brary Assoc. has given a 1992 
Ohioana Book Award to Ricky 
Kohn Clark for the book she co- 
authored, Quilts in Community: 
Ohio Traditions. Vhe award was 
presented during the associ- 
ation’s annual meeting and 
awards luncheon, held Oct. 31 
in Columbus. Ricky, an Oberlin 
Coll. affiliate scholar, is a found- 
ing member of the Ohio Quilt 
Research Project and a board 
member of the American Quilt 
Study Group. W Stanford U. 
professor of biological science 
Phil Hanawalt has been elected 
president of the Environmental 
Mutagen Society for 1993-94. 
He was presented with the 
society’s 1992 award in recog- 
nition of “his pioneering and 
sustained research on DNA re- 
pair” and his contributions as a 
teacher, administrator, and 
leader in the scientific commu- 
nity. W After living abroad for 
10 years, mostly at the Interna- 
tional Spiritual Community in 
Findhorn, Scotland, Jock Millenson 
has returned to the United 
States. He is associate professor 
of psychological medicine at the 
Portland, Oreg., National Coll. 
of Naturopathic Medicine, 
where Gary “Gair” Gerlinger ’64 
and Judith Boice ’84 are students. 


1955 Old Saybrook, Conn., 


resident Barbara Anderson 
Barnes graduated from Wes- 
leyan U. May 31, 1992. She 
earned an M.A. degree in lib- 
eral studies. 


1956 After two years as 


associate medical director of 
Riverside Methodist Hospitals 
in Columbus, Ohio, John Picken 
has been named medical direc- 
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MARGERY WELLS STEER 


Journalist, Poet, 
and Peace Activist 


By 
Mavis Clark 


He: family recalls 
when she held the copy of her book of poems, 
The View in Winter, and spoke of “my wonder- 
ful, wonderful life,” just a few days before her 
death April 10, 1992. For Margery Wells 
Steer ’23, publication of the book—illustrated 
by her daughter, Alice Steer Wilson ’48, and 
edited by her granddaughter, Janice Wilson 
Stridick ’73—was the culmination of a life 
devoted to international friendship, writing, 
and peace activism that had begun 92 years 
earlier in New Canaan, Connecticut. 

Margery Wells attended a one-room school 
near her family’s potato farm on Long Island 
and graduated from the Northfield Seminary 
(now the Northfield Mt. Hermon School). 
After graduating from Oberlin, she married 
James Wilson Steer, who had been raised in 
the Quaker community of Wilnona, Ohio. 
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This introduction to the ways of the Quaker 
community influenced her own growing con- 
victions about the urgency of peace and inter- 
national understanding, and she originated 
Township Topics, a newsletter that was a forum 
for her views. Her 50-page treatise on the 
value of rural community living, New Frontiers 
of Rural America, was published in 1956 by the 
Public Affairs Press. 

From 1965 to 1988 she authored a column, 
“Peace and the People,” for the Salem, Ohio, 
Farm and Dairy paper. Although the column’s 
international perspective sometimes inspired 
the opposition of rural Ohio’s conservative 
readers, it is considered a valuable record of 
the peace movement during those turbulent 
years. The complete collection of columns is 
in the Smith College Archives, which recog- 
nized Mrs. Steer’s contribution to journalism. 
She also published her work in Soviet Woman, 
The Churchman, The Journal of Education, 
American Heritage, and other periodicals. 

The Steers raised two children on a dairy 
farm in North Lima, Ohio, and opened their 
home there to many exchange students. They 
supported People to People International and 
Experiment in International Living. A collec- 
tion of letters from their international family, 
Dear Grandparents, was published in 1982. 

Mrs. Steer was an avid letter writer who 
maintained many friendships exclusively by 
mail. Her correspondence was so voluminous 
that when the Steers moved to tiny Sher- 
rodsville, Ohio, in the mid ’60s, she was wooed 
by two prospective post offices for the in- 
crease in federal standing her volume of mail 
would bring. She never regretted choosing 
the Sherrodsville post office, which once de- 
livered a postcard mailed to her by her hus- 
band on an international tour and addressed 
simply: Marge, 44675, U.S.A. 

In 1978 Mrs. Steer, then widowed, moved 
to Friends House in Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
and originated the Friends House Newsletter, a 
newspaper for the Quaker-run retirement 
community where she lived until shortly be- 
fore her death. She leaves two children, four 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Mavis Criarx isan Oberlin-area free-lance 
writer. 
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Heuerman wasa piano teacher in the Toledo 
area and active in local, state, and national 
music-teachers’ associations. She was pre- 
ceded in death by a son. 


Ethel Mae Pease, July 9, 1992, at age 90. 
Ms. Pease taught in two New Yorkstate high 
schools before joining the faculty of Utica 
Free Academy, where she remained 40 years. 
After retiring at age 70, she returned to her 
hometown, Pittsfield, Mass., where she was 
a volunteer at the Berkshire Medical Center, 
an assistant leader of the Ethel Pease Youth 
Center; anda leader in community organiza- 
tions, including the Middlefield Congrega- 
tional Church. She also served as librarian of 
the Middlefield Public Library for several 
years. She is survived by two brothers and 
five nieces and nephews. 


1924 Frances Steiner Carlton, May 4, 
1992 in Erie, Pa., at age 92. Ms. Carlton was 
a well-known piano teacher, a charter mem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian Church of the 
Covenantin Erie, an active participant in the 
local Tuesday Morning Music Club, and a 
member of the Erie County Historical Soci- 
ety. She was preceded in death by a brother. 


Survivors include a niece and a nephew. 


1925 Lydia Catherine Kayser, July 23, 
1992. Ms. Kayser, 90, was a retired physical- 
education teacher who excelled in many 
sports, especially tennis. During a 40-year 
career that ended with her retirement in 
1965, she taught at Hutchinson Technical 
and East high schools in Buffalo, N.Y. She 
toured with the National City Parks ‘Pennis 
Tournament and wasa noted golfchampion. 
She was a member of the New York State 
Retired Teachers Assoc., Parkside Lutheran 
Church, and several state and local golf asso- 
clations. 


1926 Louise Skinner Beach, Sept. 20, 
1991. She taught music in the Pennsylvania 
public school system and gave private piano 
lessons. She later was secretary to the trea- 
surer of Amherst Coll. In recent years Mrs. 
Beach was a resident of Tuckahoe, N.Y. A 


son survives her. 


Everett Whiting Thatcher, Apr. 24, 1992, 
in San Diego at age 88. Born in Ohio and 
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reared in California, Mr. Thatcher earned a 
doctorate in physics from U. Michigan. He 
was a member of the American Physical 
Society and the American Assoc. of Physics 
‘Teachers, among other organizations. A pro- 
fessor of physics at Union Coll. from 1931 to 
1946, during WWI he led research projects 
involving radar and radio waves at the U.S. 
Navy Electronics Laboratory in San Diego, 
where he was later named director. After the 
war he coordinated nonmilitary research for 
the Bikini Atoll atomic-bomb tests. Mr. 
Thatcher’s wife, Tennie Marie Klotz 
Thatcher ’26, preceded him in death. He is 
survived by two children, six grandchildren, 
and four great-grandchildren. 


1927 Ida Louise Burk, Apr. 4, 1992, at 
age 87 in Dayton, Ohio. After earning her 
M.M. degree at Northwestern U. and fur- 
thering her studies at Columbia U., Ms. 
Burk was elementary-music consultant in 
the Lima, Ohio, public-school system. She 
spent her time away from classes traveling, 
developing her skills in photography, and 
participating in musical activities in the Lima 
area. She leaves a grandniece, Carol 
Zurbuchen ’67. 


Elizabeth Ferguson, Mar. 22, 1992, in 
Willoughby, Ohio, at age 82. Ms. Ferguson 
earned a B.S. degree in library science at 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.) She was for many years librarian 
of the Institute of Life Insurance in New 
York City. After retiring in 1969 she contin- 
ued with the institute as a consultant and 
lectured around the country. Her brother, 
Tyron 730, preceded her in death. Survivors 
include a nephew, Charles Ferguson ’55. 


Virginia Beckwith Gill, Mar. 14, 1992. 
Mrs. Gill was 87 and had made her home in 
LaGrange, IIl., since 1977. She had moved 
there from Oberlin, where she resided for 
three years after her husband’s death. She 
had taught in DuPage and Cook County 
schools in Hlinois. Surviving her is a daugh- 
ter, Faye Gill Coleman ’54. 


Dorothy Conway Paulson, June 30, 1992. 
A life-long resident of Ohio, Mrs. Paulson 
died at her home in Vermilion at age 87. She 
had attended Miami U. in Ohio before 


tor and senior vice-president of 
medical affairs at the hospitals. 
John joined the staff of River- 
side in 1977 as director of pul- 
monary services. 


1957 Spelman Coll. presi- 


dent Johnnetta Betsch Cole re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of 
humane letters from Brown U. 
at the university’s commence- 
ment in May. W Alan Frankel’s 
book, Two Thousand and One 
Channels, or Tommy and Tanya 
in the Tube, has been published 
by Random Horse Books. Alan 
describes the book—which was 
inspired by his rereading of 
Through the Looking Glass—as a 


“screwy literary adventure.” 


Hl 958 In July Elyria, Ohio, 
Rotary Club president Herbert 
Kaatz received the 1992 Dis- 
tinguished Citizen Award from 
the Firelands Area Boy Scouts. 
The award honors model citi- 
zens who are involved in com- 
munity affairs and emphasize 
the importance of scouting. 
Herb lives in Grafton, Ohio, 
and is a member of the Boy 
Scout council. 


E 959 Marvin Blickenstaff 


has left his position as profes- 
sor of music at Goshen Coll. to 
fill a one-year position in the 
Catholic U. of America’s Music 
Dept. An active Goshen-area 
recitalist and lecturer, Marvin is 
a member of the editorial staffs 
of the American Music Teacher 
and Keyboard Companion. 


| 960 Chatsworth, Calif., 


resident Sharon Wright has com- 
pleted predoctoral hours for an 
internship in clinical psychology. 


L961 Nyon, Switzerland, 


resident Isabel Lovejoy Best has 
accepted the position of assis- 
tant to the secretary for com- 
munications and information 
with the European Council of 
Churches in Geneva. Isabel had 
been working with the World 
Wildlite Fund International. 
Her E-mail address: 100041.355 
@compuserve.com. W Math and 
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[961 continued 
English tutor Helen Medwedeff 
Greenberg juggles a second ca- 
reer as a singer 
and composer. 
Several of her 
works were per- 
formed during 
the spring, in- 
cluding her song 


cycle in Yiddish 
for mezzo-so- Greenberg 
prano and piano, which is 
scheduled to be published this 
year by Transcontinental Music 
Publications. Helen lives in 
Willowdale, Ontario, Canada. VW 
In January Hiromoto Seki was 
named ambas- 
sador and consul 
general of Japan 
at New York. 
He had been 
director general 
of the Latin 
American and 
Caribbean Af- Seki 


fairs Bureau since January 1990. 


1962 Richard Bromund, 


Coll. of Wooster professor of 
chemistry, recently discussed ca- 
reers in oceanography at Woo- 
ster H.S. career-day sessions. 
Richard based his comments on 
his recent research-leave experi- 
ences at the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Inst. W After 
earning an M.P.A. and an 
M.S.W. degree Charles Chomet 
worked in public administration 
and social services for many 
years before enrolling in law 
school. He graduated in 1986 
and has worked since then for a 
Detroit law firm that special- 
izes in plaintiff medical mal- 
practice. Charles, who has 
raised three college-age chil- 
dren, has remarried and has a 
two-year-old son. The family 
lives in Royal Oak, Mich. VW 
The Associated Press’s Rome 
bureau chief, Dennis Redmont, 
has received the Fondazione 
Nuove Proposte’s Ignazio Ciaia 
prize. Dennis was honored for 
his journalistic coverage of Italy 
and the Mediterranean area. 
The prize—a donation of 100 
books about the history and lit- 
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graduating from Oberlin. She was a licensed 
social worker for Catholic Charities, the Hu- 
mane Society, and Lorain County Social Ser- 
vices, and a substitute teacher at Vermilion 
High Sch. Mrs. Paulson was a member of the 
Vermilion College Club and St. Mary’s Cath- 
olic Church. She was preceded in death by her 
husband. Survivors include two daughters, 
a sister, a brother, and three grandchildren. 


Gertrude Preisendorfer of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, died there July 3, 1992. She 
was 87 years old. She was a music teacher at 
several Cleveland public schools, including 
Nottingham Elementary Sch., where she 
taught for several years, presenting a num- 
ber of pageants, recitals, and musicals. Mrs. 
Preisendorfer also taught violin and cello 
privately, directed operettas and plays in the 
community, and organized and conducted 
orchestras and choruses. After retiring in 
1965 she concentrated on painting land- 
scapes in oil and playing the piano. 


928 Ernest Harlan Fisk, May 21, 1992, 
at age 86 at his home in Oberlin. He worked 
for various Ohio newspapers, including the 
East Liverpool Review, of which he was editor. 
He was stationed in France with the Office of 
War Information during WWIL, after which 
he worked in New Delhi, India, as a public- 
affairs attaché in communications. He then 
joined the regular career Foreign Service as 
consul general in Lahore, Pakistan, and later 
was deputy chief of mission of the American 
embassy at Katmandu. After retiring in 1965, 
he moved with his wife, Mary Wright Fisk 
’28, who survives him, to Oberlin. Mr. Fisk 
was active in the affairs of the Class of 1928, 
for which he was treasurer and a member of 
the scholarship committee. He was espe- 
cially involved in making local arrangements 
for the class’s 60th Reunion. 


1929 Ray Willard Crittenden, May 30, 
1992, in Waterbury, Conn., at age 80). Born 
in South Dakota, Mr. Crittenden and his 
wife of 60 years, the late Dorothy Brod 
Crittenden ’28, lived most of their lives in 
the Cleveland area, where he was a 41-year 
employee in the maintenance department of 
Ohio Bell’ Telephone Co. A 25-year member 
of the Boy Scouts of America, he received the 


Silver Beaver Award in 1962 for volunteer 
work with the scouts. He was also a member 
of the Telephone Pioneers of America. He is 
survived by a daughter, Nancy Lielich *57; a 
son; and five grandchildren. 


Ada Pollock Haylor, at age 83, Nov. 13, 
1991, in Chapel Hill, N.C., where she lived 
18 years. She worked as an office manager in 
New York City and later in Chicago before 
earning an M.A. degree at U. North Carolina 
in 1962, after which she began her academic 
career. She taught English at Vincennes Jun- 
ior Coll. and at Otterbein Coll., was assistant 
to the secretary of Vassar Coll., and instruc- 
tor in English at Warren Wilson Coll. before 
joining the English faculty at Rollins Coll. in 
1967 as assistant professor. She retired in 
1973 as associate professor. A member of the 
Milton Society of America, the Modern Lan- 
guage Society, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and the John Frederick 
Oberlin Society, she was an Oberlin admis- 
sions representative in 1983 and 1984. 


Margaret Heimbach McDonald, Mar. 29, 
1992, at age 84. She was helped through 
Oberlin by her sisters, Leila 716 and Althea 
’18, who had completed their Oberlin educa- 
tions with the help ofan aunt. Mrs. McDonald 
and her husband, Frank, a former Oberlin 
assistant professor of physics, moved to Dal- 
las in 1930. She earned a teacher’s certificate 
in 1955 and began teaching elementary school 
at age 48. She received the Mature Woman 
of the Year Award from the Altrusa Club in 
recognition of her accomplishments as an 
educator and was elected to the honorary 
teacher’s sorority, Delta Kappa Gamma. Her 
husband preceded her in death. She is sur- 
vived by her daughter, Marilyn ’54; a son-in- 
law, Richard Whitham 755: two sons; four 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


1930 Dorothy Crisp Querin, Apr. 16, 
1992, in Eustis, Fla. Born July 17, 1909, in 
Elyria, Ohio, she lived for many years in 
Pennsylvania before moving to Florida. In 
response to the 35th reunion class question- 
naire Mrs. Querin wrote, “Have been in 
music all through my life since Oberlin 
days—violin, orchestra, and chorus.” Sur- 
vivors include a son. 


PAGAN ASSN 


Mabel MacGlashan Storm, Dec. 22, 1990, 
in Camp Verde, Ariz. She had owned and 
operated Storm Bindery with her late hus- 
band, Colton Storm 730. Survivors include 
a niece, Helen Baxley Clifford ’65, and a 
cousin, Louisa Phillips LeBaron ’41. 


William Gordon TeWinkel, Apr. 1, 1992, 
in Keeseville, N.Y., atage 84. He earned an 
M.A. degree at Columbia U. and taught at 
Keeseville H.S. until 1961, when he be- 
came a school administrator. He retired in 
1970. Active in community affairs and a 
former scout master and member and sec- 
retary of the Masonic Lodge, he received 
the Distinguished Service Award in 1975 
from the Grand Lodge of Masons of the 
State of New York. He was a trustee, lay 
leader, and 50-year member of the 
Keeseville Methodist Church. Mr. Te- 
Winkel was preceded in death by two sis- 
ters, Lois ’25 and Joy McSweeney 735. His 
cousin, Howard Tyler ’30, died in June. 
Survivors include his wife; a sister, Helen 
TeWinkle Tyler ’26; and a brother, John 
R. TeWinkle 736. 


| 93 | Marion Grissinger Powell, July 
20, 1992, at her home in Oxford, Ohio, 
after a long illness. She was born Dec. 4, 
1909, in Wellington, Ohio. In 1936, ona 
traveling fellowship from Harvard, she and 
her husband trekked 1800 miles from Paris 
to Rome ona tandem bicycle. Mrs. Powell 
later attended Ohio State U. and graduated 
from Miami U. She was a bookkeeper for 
the Beta Pi national office and was later 
employed by Miami U. She is survived by 
her husband and their daughter. 


Ruth Cross Utley, Aug. 17, 1992, at age 
82. A longtime Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
resident, she studied social work at West- 
ern Reserve U. (now Case Western Reserve 
U.), and worked with Associated Charities, 
the Cuyahoga County Reliefand the Emer- 
gency Relief associations, and the Works 
Progress Administration until her marriage. 
A 40-year member of the Church of the 
Master, she belonged to and volunteered 
with several community and church groups, 
including the Girls Scouts, the Cleveland 
Skating Club, and Church Women United. 
Survivors include her husband, Winferd; 
two children; and a grandson. 
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1932 Henry Stanley Bennett, Aug. 9, 
1992, at age 81 in Haverford, Pa., where he 
had lived since 1989. Born in Japan, he came 
to the United States for his early schooling in 
Philadelphia and later at Oberlin, the alma 
mater of his great-grandparents, Henry Stanley 
Bennett, Class of 1860, and Lydia Herrick, 
Class of 1862, and his uncle, E. Dan Durand, 
Class of 1893. Known for his work on the 
molecular structure and dynamic behavior of 
membranes and the structural analysis of cells 
and tissues, he earned an M.D. degree at 
Harvard U. As a U.S. Navy doctor during 
WWIL he worked in intelligence and as an 
interpreter, for which he received the United 
States’s Legion of Merit decoration in 1945. 
In 1975 he received Japan’s Order of the 
Sacred Treasure for his work helping to allay 
civilian fears and to train Japanese doctors 
after the war. He taught and conducted re- 
search at Harvard U., the Massachusetts Inst. 
of Technology, and the universities of Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and North Carolina. He was 
named UNC professor emeritus in 1981. He 
was a member of the President’s Science Com- 
mittee under presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, NASA’s Space Science and Technology 
Advisory Committee, and the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Scientific Advisory Committee. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the 1961 dedication of 
Oberlin’s Kettering Hall of Science, he was 
class president in 1972 and 1977 and a mem- 
ber of the 60th Reunion Gift Committee and 
the JFO Society. He is survived by his wife, 
Alice Roosa Bennett °32; three daughters, 
Edith Page ’59, Anna McNaught ’61, and 
Patience Berkman ’66; a son; 12 grandchil- 
dren, including Sarah Page ’93; three sisters, 
including Sara Campbell ?30 and Anna Brown 
’36; and a son-in-law, Richard Berkman ’67. 


Irene Boehm Kotecki, Mar. 22, 1992, in 
Toledo, where she was born Feb. 9, 1909. 


Jean Joiner Maclsaac, June 3, 1992, at age 
83. She earned an M.A. degree from New 
York U. She was predeceased by daughter 
Jane Dugdale ’62. She is survived by two sons, 
a daughter, and 10 grandchildren. 


Marian Eberwine Munro, Mar. 16, 1992, in 
East Haven, Conn., atage 83. After earning an 
M.M. degree at Indiana State U., she worked 
as a private music teacher and performed as an 
organist and pianist. She later worked as an 


erature of Italy’s Puglia province 
to, themColumbias Us La 
braries—supports the knowl- 
edge and diffusion of books of 
cultural interest. Dennis is a 
1963 graduate of Columbia’s 
Sch. of Journalism. W In March 
Rochester, N.Y., pianist Sonja 
Louden Shelton accompanied 
bass-baritone Allan Mosher in 
two lieder recitals. They also 
performed a group of Vaughn 
Williams’s songs in a live broad- 
cast for Rochester’s educational 
radio and TV station. 


} 963 Kansas State U. Dis- 


tinguished Professor and poet- 
in-residence Jonathan Holden’s 
novel, Brilliant Kids, has been 
published by the U. Utah Press. 
Set in the 1950s the book tells 
the story of Tom Jenkins, a 
bridge bum and hustler whose 
brilliant mathematical mind al- 
lows him to master the game of 
bridge but not life. Jonathan is 
the author of several volumes of 
poetry and critical works. W In 
August Jim Thornblade began a 
two-year assign- 
ment with the 
U.S. ‘Treasury in 
the Ministry of 
Finance in Rty- 
adh, Saudi Ara- 


bia. Jim was an 


international 
economist with Thornblade 
the Bank of Boston for 17 years 
and an economics professor at 
the Fletcher Sch. and Bentley 
Coll. for two years. His wife, 
Gwendoline, is director of the 
Suzuki Sch. in Newton, Mass. 
Their daughter Sarah is a vio- 
lin graduate student at Kent 
State U., and their daughter 
Rebecca is a senior cello major 
at Oberlin. Jim, a cellist, says 
he hopes to continue playing 
chamber music during his stay 
in Saudi Arabia. His address: 
JECOR Unit 61306, Box 65, 
APO AE 09803. Phone: 011- 
966-1-482-2337 x 19. W Doy- 
lestown, Ohio, composer and 
pianist David J. Westfall’s new 
piece for symphonic band, 
Knights of the Royal Guard, was 
premiered by the Oberlin Col- 
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lege Band at the College’s an- 
nual Commencement Concert 
held May 24. David dedicated 
the piece—the first to be writ- 
ten by request for the occa- 
sion—to Oberlin professor of 
music education John Knight. 
David has taught at U. Akron 
and is organist at Doylestown’s 
Zion Lutheran Church. 


j 964 Director of Peach- 


center Ministries Nancy G. Jones 
says her job is “time consum- 
ing but thoroughly enjoyable” 
and has introduced her to many 
wonderful people. The Gaffney, 
S.C., center—a charitable orga- 
nization for the needy sponsored 
by local churches—completed its 
first year of operation in June, 
at which time it had helped 
more than 700 eee v ey 
Kline and his 
wife, Julie, an- 
nounce the birth 
of their daugh- 
ter, Phoebe, Oct. 
13, 1991. Their 
daughter, Chloe, 
second-chair vi- 
olist with the Kline 
Youth Philharmonic Orchestra, 
graduated this summer from 
Newton North H.S. She will 
study viola for a year before en- 
rolling at Oberlin in fall 1993. 
Jeff and Julie sing with Con- 
vivium Musicum, an a capella 
Renaissance chorale. Jeff is pro- 
fessor of French at Boston U. 
Vv Former Edward Howard & 
Co. senior vice-president James 
Lubetkin has been named vice- 
president for corporate commu- 
nications at University Hos- 
pitals of Cleveland. Before join- 
ing Edward Howard Jim was 
for 13 years director of public 
relations at Oberlin Coll. W 
Performances by organist Brenda 
Maurice Mullins 
were broadcast 
in two June epi- 
sodes of the 
American Pub- 
lic Radio show 
“Pipedreams.” 
The broadcasts 
featured the Mullins 
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assistant in music theory at Indiana U., 
executive secretary and registrar at the Yale 
U. Sch. of Music, and organist and choir 
director at several East Haven, Conn., 
churches until her 1980 retirement. She 
leaves her daughter, Marcia Jane Munro’6/. 


Alene Edgerton Pederson, Aug. 16, 1991, 
in Wilmington, Del., at age 81. She re- 
ceived a B.S. degree from Temple U. in 
1934 and continued her studies at Temple, 
U. Pennsylvania, Columbia U., and North- 
western U. After teaching for 30 years she 
was a ward clerk and a unit clerk at 
Wilmington Medical Center until her re- 
tirement in 1976. Mrs. Pederson’s husband 
preceded her in death. A son survives. 


Judith Sill Wardwell, Apr. 20, 1992, in 
Detroit at age 81. She earned an M.A. de- 
gree in zoology at Wellesley Coll. and later 
studied at Wayne State U., Michigan State 
U., U. Colorado, and the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass. She 
taught chemistry and biology at private and 
public secondary schools in Detroit and 
East Lansing, Mich., for 36 years. Ms. 
Wardwell was preceded in death by her 
sister, Gladys Kidder Wardwell ’22. 


| 933 Willard Elmer Barker, longtime 
resident of Middletown, Ohio, died there 
on June 14, 1992, at age 82. A football and 
basketball player at Oberlin, he was the 
oldest alumnus honored at the College’s 
100 Years of Football festivities, held in 
1991. He joined Armco Steel after graduat- 
ing from Oberlin and resigned as safety 
director in charge of personnel relations in 
1969 to join Silco Inc., a supplier of janito- 
rial services, as executive vice-president. He 
continued to serve on Silco’s board of direc- 
tors after his 1974 retirement Mr. Barker 
had been president of the Middletown Area 
Safety Council of the YMCA board, and 
vice-president of the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross. He is survived by two 
sons and two grandchildren. 


Paul Townsend Kennedy, June 28, 1992, 
in Burlington, Vt., where he was spending 
the summer. He was 83 years old. A Bayo- 


: 
net Pt., Fla., resident, he was the retired 


owner of the St. Petersburg firm Kennedy 
Bros. Mr. gees is survived by his wife, 
Marion. 


Joseph Wightman Smith was 81 years old 
when he died in Columbus June 26, 1992. 
He had retired in 1981 as manager of the 
Ohio State U. ice rink. His wife survives him, 
along with a daughter and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Clarence Edward Norman Venner, Jan. 6, 
1992, in Bradenton, Fla., at age 81. After 
retiring as the assistant manager at the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank in New York City, he 
moved to Bradenton, where he owned his 
own business, Swiss Day Land. His wife 
preceded him in death. 


934 Irene Maki Hamm, May 10, 1992, 
in Port St. Lucie, Fla., where she had lived 
for 16 years. She was 79 years old. A violinist, 
she studied at U. Michigan, where she later 
taught music. Before moving to Florida she 
lived in Schenectady, N.Y., where she was a 
member of the Etude Miaste Study Club, the 
Schenectady Symphony Orchestra, the Al- 
bany Symphony Orchestra, and the Tri- 
state Symphony Orchestra. She was a substi- 
tute organist for several churches in the Port 
St. Lucie area. A widow, Mrs. Hamm is 
survived by a daughter. 


Wilma Brown Shively, at age 80, July 4 
1992, in Portsmouth, Ohio. A former music 
and home-economics teacher at Stockdale 
(Ohio) Sch., she had owned the former 
Shively Rental Real Estate agency for 40 
years. Preceded in death by her husband, she 
is survived by three sons, a daughter, and two 
grandchildren. 


George Robert Siddall, May 10, 1992, in 
San Jose, Calif, nine days after his 81st 
birthday. He earned an M.M. degree at Capi- 
tal U. He taught music and directed bands in 
both Port Clinton and Girard, Ohio. Amem- 
ber of the Boy Scouts of America, he earned 
the Eagle Scout badge and held every volun- 
teer office through assistant district commis- 
sioner. He retired as district manager with 
the ‘Tappan Corp. He leaves his wife, Alma; 
ason; anda sister, Edna Siddall Caudill ’28. 
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ELLEN HULDA JOHNSON 


Professor of Art 
== 


By 
Richard E. Spear 


F spring 1975 Soth- 
eby Parke Bernet’s in New York held a ben- 
efitauction to raise funds for Robert Venturt’s 
addition to the Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
which was to be named the Ellen Johnson 
Gallery of Modern Art. Fifty-four works had 
been donated by artists, collectors, and deal- 
ers, a list of whom reads like a who’s who of 
the art world and includes, among others, 
Frank Stella, Robert Rauschenberg, Claes 
Oldenburg, Christo, Jasper Johns, Roy 
Lichtenstein, Miriam Schapiro, Jasper 
Johns, and Andy Warhol. 

The story of how an art-history teacher at 
a midwestern college elicited such a gener- 
ous response in the Big Apple could begin 
around 1915 when, Ellen recalled, “I was 
about five years old... I was standing on the 
porch in the late afternoon . . . looking out 
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over the river and the island. I’d just had a 
bath and had ona fresh dress and my hair was 
all brushed and combed. I felt so clean and so 
much a part of the beautiful sky and trees, 
and I was looking over the hills across the 
river. I think that’s when I first became inter- 
ested mart,’ 

Growing up in glorious nature along the 
Allegheny River on the outskirts of Warren, 
Pennsylvania, where she was born into a 
tightly-knit Swedish-American family in 
1910, she had little contact with art as a child. 
But that was to be remedied at Oberlin, 
where she earned both the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees in art history in 1933 and 1935. In 
her master’s thesis the 25-year-old already 
was defending contemporary art: “Is it not 
the better part of valor,” she asked, “to face 
the puzzling thing, study it, and honestly try 
to understand it for what it honestly is, rather 
than to wait for history to put it in its proper 
place?” 

Johnson worked in the Toledo Museum 
of Art’s education department, lecturing and 
cataloguing the museum’s library, before 
returning to Oberlin as art librarian in 1939. 
A born evangelist of art, she soon had a foot 
in the classroom door teaching proto-ExCo 
classes in contemporary art and museum 
studies. Meanwhile, she started the art-rental 
collection in 1940, the first of its kind in the 
country and a project she oversaw with par- 
ticular devotion because, as she put it, maybe 
living with art would develop the students’ 
aesthetic sensitivities and encourage ordered 
thinking and discrimination in other areas of 
their lives. Nothing gave her greater joy than 
to see our students so eager to rent works of 
art that, in the dead of winter, they’d camp 
out all night on the museum lawn to be first 
in line for the rental. 

She also organized the College’s first film 
series and the museum’s first purchase shows, 
which brought to campus inexpensive origi- 
nal works of art that students and the public 
could buy. In 1948 she joined the faculty with 
a regular appointment, subsequently teach- 
ing 19th- and 20th-century art, the museum 
course, American art from colonial times 
forward, contemporary art, and Scandina- 
vian art, the only such course in the country. 

Her teaching, like her writing and travel— 


CU 


fonie Concertante 
for Organ and 


West Virginia Orgelfest in 
which Brenda performed. Bren- 
da is associate professor of music 
at West Virginia State Coll. and 
organist and choirmaster at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in 
Charleston, W.Va. W Composer 
and oboist Greg Steinke has be- 
gun his second year as director 
of the Sch. of Music at Ball 
State U. The multimedia piece 
Concentrated Images, on which 
Greg collaborated, premiered 
Feb. 22, 1992, at Ball State 
along with his Santa Fe Trail 
Echoes for viola and Japanese Folk 
Suite for poet and performer. 
Greg is national chair of the 
Society of Composers Inc., and 
his composition for string quar- 
tet, Native American Notes, was 
performed at the society’s na- 
tional conference in March. He 
was invited to give a lecture, 
“The Use of Native American 
Musics and Poetic Images in the 
Compositional Process,” at the 
College Music Society Great 
Lakes Regional Conference in 
April. In July David was direc- 
tor of the Newport, Oreg., 
Ernest Bloch Music Festival’s 
third annual composers sympo- 
slum. 


t 965 Carmel, Calif., resi- 


dent Pat Pfeiffer Beebe says that 
she is growing sentimental as 
her 50th birthday approaches. 
She encourages her classmates 
to research living wills and 
trusts “so that dearest Oberlin 
may grow and thrive while 
we've withered and died,” says 
Pat. W During the May | con- 
cert at Boston’s ‘Trinity Cathe- 
dral celebrating Brian Jones’s 
25th anniver- 
sary as director 
of the Dedham 
Choral Society, 
Brian soloed in 
Jongen’s Si- 


Orchestra. Brian, Jones 
director of music and organist 
at ‘Trinity Cathedral for eight 
years, has conducted many con- 
certs this year and has given sev- 
eral organ recitals, including one 
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for the dedication of a new or- 
gan in Plymouth, Mass., and a 
demonstration recital for the Or- 
gan Historical Society Conven- 
tion on the 1848 Henry Erben 
organ in Turner, Maine. He 1s 
featured on two recent record- 
ings: London-Polygram’s 
Candlelight Carols and Arkay’s 
Sounds of Trinity. In July he was 
a faculty member at the Sewanee 
Music Conference in Tennessee. 
Brian credits his success to his 
Oberlin teacher, Haskell Thom- 
pson. W C. John Keith, former 
head of the Dept. 
of Fine Arts and 
Speech at Tar- 
leton State U., 
has accepted the 
position of dean 
of Arkansas State 
U.’s Coll. of Fine 
Arts. W In June Keith 
Nancy Lawson married her rock- 
climbing and mountaineering 
partner, Peter Henner. Nancy, 
a full-time computer-science 
graduate student at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Inst., is teaching a 
fall-semester course at the in- 
stitute. Peter is a self-employed 
environment and labor lawyer. W 
Former Ohio Historical Society 
principal administrator Diana 
Smith Newman 
has been named 
vice-president 
for advancement 
at the Columbus 
Foundation. 
Diana, her hus- 
band, Dennis, 
and their three 
children live in Upper Arling- 
ton, Ohio. W As director of 
Arizona’s Dept. of Water Re- 
sources Betsy Pitcher Rieke is 
immersed in the Western wa- 
ter wars, she says. A 25-year 


Newman 


Arizona resident, Betsy says her 
favorite leisure activity is cross- 
country skiing with her chil- 
dren, 26-year-old Fred, a U. 
Chicago post-doctoral fellow, 
and 22-year-old Eowyn, a Brown 
U. medical-school student. 


1966 After working 10 


and a half years in international- 
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and like her loving restoration of the Frank 
Lloyd Wright house that she purchased in 
1968 and arranged to become a College 
guest house for visiting artists and art histo- 
rians—were all manifestations of a drive to 
explore, explain, and enjoy the beauty of 
Order. 

Johnson’s teaching was legendary. ‘There 
was nothing flashy in delivery 
casional red velvet cape might be called that. 
But one knew that here was a voice of reason 


only an oc- 


and love, of disciplined historical analysis 
and critical passion. “It’s so magnificently 
useless,” she once said of art, “and therefore 
it’s not material, it’s spiritual.” 

Students sensed the spiritual in her 
courses and signed up in unprecedented 
numbers. Because she believed so deeply 
that a// students should have the opportu- 
nity to learn about art, she never was willing 
to limit enrollments. At the end of her 
career she let some 450 students into her 
modern-art course, which had to be taught 
in Hall Auditorium. Reluctantly she de- 
vised exams with some questions that assis- 
tants could score—but she insisted on read- 
ing the essay parts of all 450 bluebooks and 
determining the grades. In June 1977 
Newsweek featured her among only seven 
college professors in America who were 
“closing out long and distinguished careers 
in the classroom and personified the best of 
their profession.” The following year she 
was the recipient of the College Art Asso- 
ciation of America’s first Distinguished 
Teaching of Art History Award. 

Ellen Johnson did postgraduate study at 
Columbia University and the universities 
of Paris, Uppsala, and Stockholm, but few 
realized—and virtually no one could tell— 
that she never had earned the usual prereq- 
uisite to tenure, the Ph.D. degree. (Her 
alma mater rectified that in 1982 by award- 
ing her an honorary D.F.A. degree.) That 
she nonetheless was tenured at Oberlin and 
became one of the rare women full profes- 
sors of her time indicates the exceptional 
quality of her teaching and scholarship, the 
dynamism of her personality, and her 
unfaltering devotion to the College. “Don’t 


ever think Oberlin is in the middle of no- 
where,” she told a staff writer of the Oberlin 
Review in 1982, “it’s an extraordinarily spe- 
cial placer. 

Her writings, numbering nearly a hun- 
dred, include the books Cézanne and Claes 
Oldenburg; a collection of her essays, Mod- 
ern Art and the Object; and American Artists 
on Art from 1940 to 1980, a source reader 
that reflects her pedagogical view that stu- 
dents must read what artists, not just critics 
and historians, say about art. In 1977, re- 
viewing Modern Art and the Object for Studio 
International, Richard Morphet, keeper of 
modern art at the Tate Gallery in London, 
sensed in the book what Oberlin students 
saw in the classroom. “She is like a surgeon 
penetrating beneath the external appear- 
ance to reveal, with precision and objectiv- 
ity, each of the multiplicity of separate 
strands of the artist’s engagement. .. . Illu- 
muinating art, there runs through these writ- 
ings a passionate personal response to na- 
ture in all its forms.” 

Behind Johnson’s response to nature lay 
her study trips in search of the precise loca- 
tions painted by Monet, Van Gogh, and 
Cézanne. She described in her memoirs one 
such journey with the poignancy and poetry 
of her subject: “Approaching L’Estaque from 
the north was like driving right through the 
back of Cézanne’s painting, and when I saw 
it from out at sea, that part of the mountain 
he had painted was right there in every single 
contour. Even now, after 40 years, I still 
tingle to remember—more than that—to 
experience once again the shock and joy at 
that first recognition.” 

Her determination to distill the complexi- 
ties of Cézanne’s art into a short book occu- 
pied her mind not only day but night as well. 
“The harder I strove to penetrate to the 
essence of Cézanne’s thinking and feeling as 
revealed in his work, the more obsessed I 
became. One night in my sleep several little 
brush strokes, each a different color, came to 
see me and told me exactly, and at length, 
what it was like to function as Cezanne’s 
petites sensations individually or in clusters, 
moving with or in opposition to each other, 
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in the total complex structure of one of his 
paintings. When I worried that I’d never 
remember all those priceless details, one of 
the little planes of color said, ‘Never mind, 
Pll type it all up and put it in your mailbox at 
the art building.” Alas, the box was empty 
when she looked. 

Johnson’s international reputation as a 
scholar and critic, especially as a leading 
voice for the so-called Pop artists, was in- 
creased through the exhibitions she orga- 
nized. With exceptional foresight, she se- 
lected for Oberlin’s 1963 Three Young 
Americans exhibition Oldenburg, Rausch- 
enberg, and Joan Mitchell before they were 
well established in the art world. In 1968 she 
was invited by the Smithsonian Institution 
and the United States Information Agency 
to be commissioner of the New Delhi 
Triennale of Contemporary World Art. And 
in 1982 she organized for the Allen Memo- 
rial Art Museum Eva Hesse: A Retrospective 
of the Drawings, an exhibition that circu- 
lated nationally. 

The museum named her honorary cura- 
tor of modern art in 1978 in recognition of 
the extraordinary contribution she had made 
to the formation of its post-World War I 
collection, its exhibitions program, its Pur- 
chase Committee, and its fund raising—she 
was responsible for Ruth Roush establishing 
the Fund for Contemporary Art and giving 
$1.5 million toward the Venturi addition. 
Moreover, not only have works by Paul Klee, 
Robert Motherwell, Mark Rothko, Adolf 
Gottlieb, and Alice Neel, among many oth- 
ers, been donated to the museum in her 
honor, but Johnson bequeathed to the mu- 
seum her personal collection of nearly three 
hundred objects and to the Department of 
Art an endowment for visiting artists. 

Other honors came her way, asa Fulbright 
scholar, from the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, twice from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, from the 
Guggenheim Foundation, from the Wom- 
en’s Caucus for Art, and from the universities 
of California at Santa Barbara and Sydney, 
where she lectured asa distinguished visiting 
professor after retirement. 

Until age 79 and despite two artificial 
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hips, she was an inveterate traveler and avid 
snorkeler, often in the Caribbean, and espe- 
cially in Greece, which she loved deeply and 
visited every year, never tiring of the Aegean 
blue, the scent of pines and thyme, of watch- 
ing sunsets from the bungalow where she 
wrote many of her articles. 

When she remarked that “we’re afraid to 
stand alone .. . the courage to stand alone is 
a fundamental ingredientin the original artist’s 
makeup,” she might have been characteriz- 
ing herself. For new and different she was, 
and never afraid to stand alone. While her 
perfectly honed prose reflects her rational 
and logical mind, she had a spooky ability— 
as I can personally attest—to read palms. 
‘Tenacious, even stubborn, in her beliefs, she 
was also deeply compassionate, one of the 
best listeners imaginable, which in partis why 
she established so many close friendships. 
Her boundless energy was awesome—she 
would tire companions half her age who 
tried to keep up with her as she climbed 
endless steps to artists’ lofts in New York. 
Despite her accomplishments and reputa- 
tion, she was modest and self-doubting. At 
the core she was a critic in the best sense of the 
word—not only of art, but of family, friends, 
herself, and, with particular joy and discrim1- 
nation, of wine. 

Ellen Johnson died March 23, 1992, hav- 
ing battled cancer for the second time. Dur- 
ing her final years she wrote her memoirs, 
which infinitely better than these inadequate 
words illuminate the career of an exemplary 
teacher and scholar. While Ellen accepted 
death stoically, she will be missed deeply by 
all of those who were fortunate to share life 
with her. 


RicHarRD E, SPEAR is Mildred C. fay 
Professor of Art History at Oberlin. This Memo- 
rial Minute is a shortened version of that adopted 
by the General Faculty of Oberlin College Sep- 
rember 8, 1992. 


Contributions in memory of Ellen Johnson will 
be used toward publication of her memoirs. 
Checks, made payable to the Ellen Johnson Me- 
morial Fund, Oberlin College, should be sent to 
Athena Tacha, Department of Art, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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programs management with Ro- 
tary International Sarah Gibbard 
Cook left for the greater free- 
dom of working at home as a 
free-lance writer and editor. She 
says she especially enjoys get- 
ting back into local and inter- 
national history and geography. 
Sarah lives in Evanston, Ill. Her 
E-mail address:  sarah@ 
vpnet.chi.il-us. W John Foley and 
Sarah Weis announce the birth 
of their son, Lucas Carroll 
Foley, May 14, 1992. The fam- 
ily lives in Montague, Mass. VW 
In June 1991 Carol Gaetjens 
earned a Ph.D. degree in hu- 
man development and social 
policy at Northwestern U. She 
is coordinating a new M.A.-de- 
gree program in gerontology at 
Northeastern Illinois U. Carol’s 
address: 607 Barton Ave. #2, 
Evanston, IL 60202. W Soprano 
Judith Jones performed May 6 
at Greenfield Community Coll. 
in Greenfield, Mass. Judith, a 
Brattleboro, Vt., resident, is di- 
rector and founder of the Aca- 
pella Choral Ensemble, which 
performs in the tri-state area. W 
During the summer Temple, 
N.H., resident Barbara Burnett 
Kantner enrolled at Antioch 
New England Graduate Sch. 
Barbara, an administrative assis- 
tant, consultant, and board mem- 
ber of Gaia Education Outreach 
Inst., is pursuing an M.A. degree 
in counseling psychology. V 
Western Michigan U. professor 
of geology Christopher Schmidt 
has received a 

Fulbright Schol- 
ar Award. He is 
studying the Si- 
erra Pampe- 
anas—a region 
of mountains in 
Argentina that is 
undergoing the Schmidt 
same processes that formed the 
Rocky Mountains 60 million 
years ago. W Bill and Sue Kilbon 
Stiles are living in Sheffield, En- 
gland, until August 1993. Bill, a 
National Inst. of Health Fogarty 
Senior International fellow, is 


doing psychotherapy-process re- 
search at U. Sheffield. Sue is 
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continuing to work as a free- 
lance writer. 


i 967 In answer to the de- 


mand for information about and 
access to American Negro spiri- 
tuals, Harlem Spiritual En- 
semble founder and director 
Francois Clemmons has founded 
and is directing the American 
Negro Spiritual Research Foun- 
dation, Inc. Operating since 
May 1, 1992, the foundation is 
conducting its first fund-raising 
campaign. Francois’s address at 
the foundation: 4-10 W. 101st 
St. Suite 35, New York, NY 
10025. Phone: (212) 749-3657. 
V John Freeman, curator of the 
Gwendolyn P. Tandy Memorial 
Film Library and 
associate pro- 
fessor at ‘Texas 
Christian U., 
has accepted a 
two-year appoint- 
ment as chair of 
the university’s 
radio-television- Freeman 
film department. John was act- 
ing chair during the 1991-92 
academic year. W In May the 
Oberlin Scholarship Fund of 
Washington (D.C.) presented 
Back to Bach: A Virtuoso Af- 
fair—the last concert of the 
Washington Bach Consort’s 
crystal anniversary celebra- 
tion—for which it received a 
portion of the ticket sales. J. 
Reilly Lewis is the consort’s 
founder and music director, and 
Jane Kenworthy Arenberg ’68 is 
its general manager. W Harpist 
and teacher Christine Wineland- 
Smith returned in May from 
working as a harpist on an 
around-the-world cruise. Chris- 
tine, who now has a master’s 
degree in music, has a new ad- 
dress: 59 Clubhouse Dr. 211, 
Leesburg, VA 22075. 


3 968 Colgate-Palmolive 


Co. associate director of em- 
ployee and organization develop- 


ment Ora D. Fant was one of 


the women honored during the 
central New Jersey YWCA’s 
‘Tribute to Women and Industry 
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| 935 Louise Thompson Ball, Sept. 16, 
1991, in Collins, New York. She was 80 years 
old. She had retired after a 2 1-year career as 
a teacher of music in the Hamburg and Pine 
Hill school districts in New York. Mrs. Ball 


is survived by her husband and four children. 


Mary Woods Myers, Mar. 6, 1992. She was 


born Aug. 13, 1910, in Connellsville, Pa. 


Edith Ray Zelkoff, Dec. 28, 1991, in Co- 
lumbus. She was born Dec. 29, 1911, in 
Crooksville, Ohio. 


1936 Gertrude Coddington Middendorf, 
May 10, 1992, in Staunton, Va. She earned a 
B.S. degree at the U. North Carolina Sch. of 
Library Science and an M.S. degree at the 
Columbia U. Sch. of Library Science. For 
more than 20 years, until her retirement in 
1977, she was librarian at Mary Baldwin 
Coll. Mrs. Middendorf was a member of the 
Augusta County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, the county’s historical society, 
the Virginia Library Assoc., and several other 
professional and community organizations. 
In addition to her husband, Charles, she is 
survived by two children, two grandchildren, 
a step-son, and two step-grandchildren. 


| 93] Marian Treash Croal, Feb. 9, 1992, 
in ‘Tucson, Ariz. She was 76 years old. She 
was preceded in death by her father, Philip 
Burdwell Treash ’00. Mrs. Croal is survived 
by her husband, Ralph. 


Lois Hall Evans suffered a heart attack 
while attending an exhibition at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. She died the next day, 


July 14, 1992. She was 75 years old. She 


studied French at Ohio State U. and taught 
a year before moving to Chicago, and later to 
Detroit, where she wasa secretary with Shat- 
terproof Glass Co., Brink’s Armored Car 
Service, and ‘Trans-Alaskan Railway. Mov- 
ing to the Cleveland area in 1946, she sold 
real estate for more than 20 years. In 1967 
she joined the staff of Case Western Reserve 
U., where she worked for 15 years. She 
retired as director of budgets for the 
university’s Sch. of Applied Sciences. Mrs. 
Evans was a Republican precinct commit- 
teewoman and a volunteer for the American 


Cancer Society. She is survived by two chil- 
dren, a granddaughter, and a sister. 


Russell W. Obitts, Aug. 12, 1991, of cancer. 
A life-long Elyria, Ohio, resident, Mr. Obitts 
founded the Obitts Chemical Co. in the 
1930s, and after selling the business in the 
early 1980s worked as a consultant until his 
retirement in 1987. A trombonist, trum- 
peter, and singer, he founded and performed 
with the band The Notables. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Dorothy; four children; three 
stepchildren; 16 grandchildren; two great- 
grandchildren; a sister; and a brother. 


| 938 William Harrison Bray, an econo- 
mist and foreign-service officer in Washing- 
ton, D.C., until his retirement in 1990, died 
July 13, 1992, in Farmington, Mo. He stud- 
ied at Cornell U. and the National War Coll. 
and served in the U.S. Army during WWII, 
after which he began his foreign-service ca- 
reer. He was secretary of the U.S.-Nether- 
lands Fulbright Committee and a member of 
the Iran-America Committee board of di- 
rectors and the American Economic Assoc. 
Mr. Bray published several book reviews in 
scholarly journals. Born in 1913 in Missouri, 
he retired to live in that state with his wife, 
Emma, who survives him, along with a son. 


Sidney Douglas Polhemus, in Vernon, 
Mass., July 9, 1992, at age 77. He earned an 
M.A. degree from Ohio State U. A USS. 
Army veteran, he was executive director of 
two TB and Health Society organizations 
and of the Springfield (Mass.) United Fund 
and Community Council. He was executive 
director of the Oberlin Coll. Alumni Assoc. 
from 1959 to 1962, when he joined the staff 
of Mount Hermon Sch. He retired in 1976 
after holding many positions there, includ- 
ing alumni secretary, registrar, director of 
scheduling, and assistant to the president. 
He and his wife managed the Vernon Hall 
Retirement Home in Vermont for a few 
years before moving back to the Northfield 
area as hosts of the school’s guest house. He 
is survived by his wife, Ruth Anderson 
Polhemus 737; two children; five grandchil- 
dren; and several nieces and nephews. 


1939 Mhyra Schway Minnis, \lar. 4, 
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1992, in Lubbock, ‘Tex. Born Dec. 1, 1909, in 
Dvinsk, Latvia, she earned a Ph.D. degree in 
sociology at Yale U. An Armed Forces recre- 
ational social worker with the American Red 
Cross during WWII, she began her teaching 
career as an instructor at Bowling Green State 
U. in 1946. Mrs. Minnis was a research analyst 
for the U.S. Dept. of Public Health for a year 
before joining the U. Idaho faculty in 1954. 
She taught at Skidmore Coll., San Fernando 
Valley State Coll., and Texas Tech. U before 
retiring in 1976 as professor of sociology at 
Texas Tech. Mrs. Minnis traveled extensively 
in Southeast Asia, South America, Europe, the 
former USSR, and Canada. She is survived by 


a nephew, Herman Burstein °41. 


Roland Frederick Smith, Apr. 21, 1992, after 
a sudden illness. He was a mathematics profes- 
sor at Russell Sage Coll. from 1963 until his 
retirement in 1982. He had also taught at 
Earlham Coll.; State U. New York, Oswego; 
U. Vermont; and Lemoyne-Owens Coll. He 
earned a Ph.D. degree in mathematics from 
Syracuse U., and served in the Civilian Public 
Service Unit in North Carolina, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania. Interested in nonviolent 
solutions to world problems, he was a member 
of several organizations, including the War 
Resisters League, Amnesty International, and 
the Albany Friends Society. Survivors include 
his wife, Margaret; four children; a sister; and 
a grandson. 


| 94) Walter Morgan Harvie, in Ana 
Maria, Fla., June 9, 1992, at age 71. After 
earning a master’s degree in music from Co- 
lumbia U., he taught music at Hofstra U. and 
in Dayton, Ohio, before moving to Doyles- 
town, Pa., where for 28 years he was music 
director for the Central Bucks school district. 
He retired to Florida, where he gave music 
lessons to beginners, focusing on adults who 
had always wanted to learn to play an instru- 
ment. He is survived by his wife, a daughter, 
two grandchildren, and a sister. 


Elizabeth Mary Sabo, Apr. 2, 1992, atage 73. 
She was a lifelong Barberton, Ohio, resident. 
Ms. Sabo studied at Case Western Reserve U. 
and was, for a quarter of a century, a music 
teacher in the Barberton public-school sys- 
tem. She was a member of the Holy Trinity 
Catholic Church, St. Elizabeth Society, and 
Delta Kappa Gamma. She is survived by a 
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brother, several nieces and nephews, and 
several great-nieces and -nephews. 


943 Robert Crum Frantz, Jan. 1, 1992, 
in ‘Tiffin, Ohio, where he had been a long- 
time resident. He was 70 years old. Mr. 
Frantz studied at Oberlin in the V-12 pro- 
gram and later graduated from Heidelberg 
Coll. He remained in Tiffin as a self-em- 
ployed market-research analyst. A widower, 
Mr. Frantz is survived by a daughter. 


Ralph Seth Henry, in Boston Apr. 25, 1991, 
at age 70. He began his 35-year career in 
financial and mutual-fund-investments in 
New York City, where he worked with sev- 
eral firms before moving in 1957 to Boston, 
where he was chairman and president of two 
firms before being named senior vice-presi- 
dent and director of Moseley Capital Man- 
agement in 1983. At the time of his death he 
was director and a trustee of the Investment 
Trust of Boston Group. A naturalist, Mr. 
Henry wasamember of the National Audubon 
Society, the state Audubon Society, and the 
Maramachee Salmon Club of Canada. Pre- 
ceded in death by his wife, Hazel Haddox 
Henry °42, he leaves four children. 


194] Arthur Keith Bell, in Van Wert, 
Ohio, May 27, 1992. He was 68 years old. 
After earning an M.D. degree at U. Mary- 
land he opened a family practice in Toledo. 
During his 33-year career he delivered over 
3000 babies and continued to make house 
calls until his retirement in 1986. He is 
survived by six children, 11 grandchildren, a 
brother, and a sister. 


John William Mitchell, July 22, 1992, in 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. He was born Oct. 22, 
1920. Mr. Mitchell was emeritus professor 
of music at U. Northern Iowa. He is survived 
by his wife, Eunice, and two children. 


1948 Judson Knight Albaugh, Apr. 10, 
1992, when he had a heart attack while 
fishing in New York’s Lake Cayuga. He 
lived in Binghampton, N.Y. The son of 
Baptist missionaries, Mr. Albaugh was born 
in the Belgian Congo, now Zaire, June 1, 
1925, and grew up in New Jersey. He earned 
an M.D. degree at State U. New York, 
3rooklyn. Working for state and county 
agencies, he helped set up mental-health 


awards dinner. 
The tribute was 
held May 20 in 
New Brunswick, 
NJ. V Christine 
Lord Hanson 
lives in Italy. 
Her address: via 
Mattioli 5, 06122 Fant 
Perugia, Italy. W Lehigh U. 
professor of government Ted 
Morgan was cowinner of the 
university’s Christian R. and 
Mary F. Lindback Award for 
distinguished teaching during 
the academic year by a senior 
member of the faculty. Ted’s 
award was presented May 5 at 
the university’s annual faculty 
and staff awards dinner. V 
Marianna Maier Thomas’s archi- 
tecture firm—Marianna Tho- 
mas Architecture—recently 
won awards for its study of Old 
Economy Village in Ambridge, 
Pa., and for its restoration-ar- 
chitectural work at the U. Penn- 
sylvania Furness Library. Mari- 
anna’s 21-year marriage has 
ended in divorce, and she and 
her 13-year-old daughter, Kate, 
have moved to a 1920s house 
in Merion, Pa. Marianna says 
she considers the changes in her 
life to be enriching challenges, 
and she is excited about the fu- 
ture despite “plummeting archi- 
tectural prospects.” 


} 969 Pomona Coll. 1992 


Wig Distinguished Teaching 
Award recipient David Becker 
has been promoted from assis- 
tant to tenured associate pro- 
fessor of biology. David joined 
Pomona’s biology faculty in 
1986. W In May in Hebron, 
Maine, Bates Coll. assistant pro- 
fessor of Japanese Sarah Mehlhop 
Strong spoke at the Hebron 
Academy’s Cum Laude Society 
annual induction ceremony. VW 
After being fired in February by 
Governor Voinovich’s adminis- 
tration from her position as 
deputy director of the Ohio 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Anne Wickham worked as a con- 
sultant with Lockheed and later 


with ‘TRW on issues related to 
cleaning up radioactive waste at 
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the Fernald weapons manufac- 
turing facility near Cincinnati. 
Since both companies lost the 
clean-up contract, Anne has 
been working with the Ohio 
Academy of Science and “mak- 
ing it as a small-time business- 
woman.” She lives in Columbus. 


1970 U. Arizona library 


school assistant professor Nancy 
Becker Johnson and her son, 
John Adam Kennedy, were de- 
lighted to hear from Ober- 
linians who saw the three uni- 
versity video courses Nancy 
taught on the national educa- 
tional cable network Mind Ex- 
tension U. Nancy says it’s 
“amazing what you can find 
when you’re running the re- 
mote.” Her E-mail address: 
Nancy@arizrvax.bitnet. W In 
January Baltimore artist Philip 
Koch, who specializes in land- 
scape paintings, had a solo show 
at the Jane Haslem Gallery in 
Washington, D.C., and in June 
he had his fourth solo exhibit 
at Houston’s Meredith Long & 
Co. Philip’s work was selected 
to hang in the U.S. Ambas- 
sador’s residence in Moscow. He 
has been granted a residency at 
painter Edward Hopper’s Cape 
Cod studio. W In two Febru- 
ary recitals Pomona Coll. or- 
ganist and associate professor of 
music William Peterson played 
Bach’s complete Clavieriibung 
III. The performances were part 
of the series celebrating the 
20th anniversary of the instal- 
lation of Pomona’s Beckerath 
organ. W Robert Preer’s first 
book, The Emergence of Tech- 
nopolis: Knowledge-Intensive Tech- 
nologies and Regional Development, 
a study of policies designed to 
promote high-technology-based 
regional development, has been 
published by Praeger Publishers. 
A Milton, Mass., resident, Rob- 
ert is a journalist and former di- 
rector of the state senate’s Special 
Committee on Long-range 
Policy Planning. W Bucknell U. 
assistant professor of sociology 
Marc Schloss has received the 
university’s Class of 1956 Lec- 
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clinics in upstate New York, and was re- 
gional director for the State Department of 
Mental Hygiene. Previously, he was direc- 
tor of the Onondaga County Mental Health 
Clinic and other mental-health clinics. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Caroline Darling 
Albaugh 751. 


Robert Bruce Masters III, May 13, 1992, 
in Fort Myers, Fla. He was 66 years old. 
After 25 years in abrasives sales he retired as 
district manager of Sandpaper Inc. in 1976 
and moved to Florida. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary Jean Daly Masters ’50; five chil- 
dren; four grandchildren; and a sister. 


1949 Marion Bedall Rivers, June 14, 
1992, in Hawthorne, N.Y., after a long ill- 
ness. She was born Apr. 20, 1927, in New 
York City, where she lived many years. Ms. 
Rivers had been a laboratory assistant in the 
pathology department of Cornell Medical 
Coll. and later worked in advertising and 
marketing research. She is survived by a 
brother and a sister. 


1952 Glenn Bender Crawford, July 7, 
1992. He was 62 years old. He earned an 
M.D. degree at the Ohio State U. Sch. of 
Medicine. From 1957 until his retirementin 
1979, Mr. Crawford lived in Anchorage, 
Alaska, working first as a surgeon with the 
Government Public Health Service, and later 
in private practice. After retiring he began 
farming in Curtis, Washington. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Helen, and four children. 


1954 Lois Kathryn Hoffmann, May 8, 
1992, in Rochester, N.Y., at age 60 of toxic 
shock syndrome. She worked with the Roch- 
ester public library system for 37 years after 
earning an M.L.S. degree from Case West- 
ern Reserve U. A children’s librarian and 
expert gardener, she brought cookies and 
homemade favors to story hours and fresh 
flowers to meetings. She also planted flow- 
ers around the library where she worked. 
Ms. Hoffmann sang with the Rochester Ora- 
torio Society for many years. A brother, a 
niece, a nephew, and two uncles survive her. 


Sarah Elizabeth Katz, May 22, 1992, in 


New York City. She was 60 years old. A pianist 
and composer of liturgical music, she earned an 
M.M. degree from the Manhattan Sch. of Mu- 
sic and studied at the Juilliard Sch. of Music and 
Indiana U. She performed throughout the east- 
ern United States. Her compositions have been 
performed at more than 25 churches and syna- 
gogues and for National Public Radio broad- 
casts. Ms. Katz volunteered at a shelter for the 
homeless and on behalf of people with AIDS 
and their families. She is survived by two chil- 
dren, a brother, and a sister. 


1955 Janet Reel Stein, Nov. 4, 1991, in 
Raleigh, N.C., at age 59. She earned a B.S. 
degree at U. Pittsburgh and wasa psychological 
research assistant at the Carnegie Inst. of Tech- 
nology. She later lived in Denver, Memphis, 
and Raleigh. Mrs. Stein leaves three children 
and a cousin, Dorothy Frank Freschl ’42. 


1956 Peggy Greco Cooperman Bogia, 
May 2, 1992, in North Easton, Mass., at age 
59. She was a private teacher of piano and 
vocal coach in the Hanover, N.H., area for 
many years and taught music in both Hanover 
and White River Junction, Vt., public schools. 
Mrs. Bogia was involved in community the- 
ater as a director and actress. She had lived in 
Massachusetts since 1985. She leaves three 
children and three grandchildren. 


960 Ronald Craig Jacobs, Dec. 13, 1991, 
at age 53 in Fountain Valley, Calif. He re- 
cently celebrated his 25th anniversary with 
McDonnell Douglas Space Systems Co., where 
he was a member of the operations business- 
management systems-implementation team. 
A colleague said, “[Ron] shared his philosophy 
and wisdom in a manner which exuded ratio- 
nality, empathy, and tolerance.” He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Shahara, and two children. 


Caroline Dickinson Livingstone, Feb. 26, 
1992, in Boulder, Colo., after a long illness. 
She was born Dee. 13, 1937, in Lakewood, 
Ohio. She taughtin Willoughby, Ohio, schools 
after graduation. 


1964 Horace F. Shamwell, May 7, 1992, 


in Silver Springs, Md., atage 48. He earned an 
L.L.B. degree at Columbia U. Law Sch. and 
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was in private practice as an attorney in Mary- 
land. He is survived by his wife, Betty. 


| 968 Dennis Allen Cleveland, Oct. 24, 1991, 
in New York City. He was 45 years old. He was 
a founder and first violinist with the Atlanta 
String Quartet and a member of the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Cleveland was vice- 
president of the board of the Audubon Quartet, 
which won first prize for performance of con- 
temporary music at the 1977 Festival of Evian 
and that same year performed at the White 
House for President and Mrs. Carter and Israeli 
prime minister Begin. Mr. Cleveland is survived 
by his wife, Karen. 


| 969 Deborah Palmer Schober, June 7, 
1992, of heart failure in Cincinnati, at age 44. 
She earned an M.A. degree in linguistics at U. 
Michigan and studied at U. Marburg in Ger- 
many. A free-lance editor and translator, Mrs. 
Schober had been translating a German com- 
puter-software system into English for Cincom 
Systems. She is survived by her husband, George; 
a son; and her father. 


197] Gene Paul Rickard, at his home in 


New York City, May 15, 1992. He was 42 years 
old. He had been a member of the music facul- 
ties of Manhattan’s Collegiate Sch. and Fairleigh 
Dickison U., where he directed operas and mu- 
sicals and taught voice and piano. He held an 
M.M. degree from U. Wisconsin. A vocalist and 
composer, he sang in the choir of Temple 


Emanuel in New York City, and two of his 
music-theater works were produced in New 
York. Mr. Rickard was also choirmaster 
and organist for two churches in Union, 
N.J. Surviving him are his parents and two 
sisters. 


| 976 Scott Edward Slutsky, May 28, 
1992, ofcomplications from AIDS atage 38 
in New York City. A musician, composer, 
writer, and AIDS activist with Hope Against 
Hope, Mr. Slutsky had earned an M.A. 
degree at Yale U. Surviving him are his 
parents, a brother, and a sister-in-law, Su- 
san Agate Slutsky ’73. 


1977 Gregg Paul Romatowski, May 
23, 1992, at his home in Newburyport, 
Mass., of complications from AIDS. He 
was 37. He earned an M. M. degree from 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
and was music director at several churches 
in Oberlin; Providence, R.I.; and Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. An ardent francophile, Mr. 
Romatowski was known for his interpreta- 
tions of the French classic repertoire, as 
well as for his work with choirs. In the early 
1980s he began a career in computer tech- 
nology in the Boston area, and recently 
was employed as senior consultant at 
Bachman Information Systems in 
Burlington, Mass. Mr. Romatowski is sur- 
vived by his long-time partner, Ron 
Rakowski, and his parents. 


Frank Lloyd Wright House for Rent 


Oberlin College is offering to rent—at 


a significant discount—a Frank Lloyd 


Wright-designed house in Oberlin to 


an individual or couple willing to act 


as resident caretaker. For details and 


a description of the rental agreement, 


call (216) 775-8425. 
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tureship, which recognizes in- 
spirational teaching. As recip- 
ient of the award, Schloss, the 
author of The Hatchet’s Blood: 
Separation, Power and Gender in 
Ehing Social Life, will give a pub- 
lic lecture, tentatively titled “Se- 
cret Bodies and Bodies of 
Secrets in African Society,” dur- 
ing the 1992-93 academic year. 
Vv An exhibit of photographer 
Connie Springer’s work—Fa- 
thers and Their Children—was 
held at the Cincinnati Public 
Library’s Friends’ Shop during 
June to commemorate Father’s 
Day. Connie’s photos have been 
published in Cincinnati Maga- 
zine, lowa Woman, Sing Out!, 
and other publications, and she 
is a two-time winner—in 1988 
and 1991—of the Caring People 
magazine photography contest. 
An employee of the Films and 
Recordings Center of the Cin- 
cinnati Main Library, she lives 
in Cincinnati with her husband, 
Steve, and their son, Renny. 


1971 On June 20, 1992, 


Daniel Frederick Baumgold was 
born to Deborah Jones 
Baumgold. Deborah teaches po- 
litical science at U. Oregon. W 
Former San Diego State U. 
communications officer and as- 
sistant marketing director 
Colette Hill Duncan has accepted 
the position of 
senior commu- 
nity relations 
assistant with 
the Port Dis- 
trict of San Di- 
ego. Colette; 
her husband, 
Arthur; and Duncan 
their two sons have lived in San 
Diego since 1987. W Eric W. 
Epstein’s New Haven architec- 
tural firm, Gilvarg Epstein De- 
sign, won a Connecticut Society 


for Architects/American Inst. of 
Architects (CSA/AIA) 1990 


award for excellence in design 


for its renovation and expansion 
of Helicopter Support Inc. in 
Orange, Conn. ‘This year Eric’s 
firm won honorable mention for 
its Baldwin Court project—16 
two-family homes for moder- 
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ate-income families in New Ha- 
ven. The contest, cosponsored 
by the CSA/ATA, recognized 
efforts to build affordable hous- 
ing in Connecticut. W Former 
chairman of Otis/Parsons’s En- 
vironmental Design Dept. 
Frederick Fisher has resigned 
after six years to devote him- 
self to his 12-year-old architec- 
tural practice in Los Angeles. 
Frederick has worked on pro- 
jects in the United States, Ja- 
pan, and France, and he is 
currently designing a 60-acre 
Theravada Buddhist monastery 
for Geoff DeGraff and renovat- 
ing the B.S. 1 Museum for the 
Inst. for Art and Urban Re- 
sources in New York, which is 
overseen by Hillary Brown, New 
York City’s commissioner of the 
Dept. of General Services. Ar- 
chitectural Digest, which pub- 
lished one of the firm’s house 
designs in its September issue, 
has chosen the firm as one of 
its top 100. Frederick’s son, 
Eric, is 15 years old. W After 
four years’ commuting between 
New York and Baltimore, Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music 
piano-faculty member Marian 
Hahn has settled in Baltimore, 
where she has bought a house. 
She is a member of the Amabile 
Piano Quartet, along with 
Kathleen Winkler, former as- 
sociate professor of violin at 
Oberlin. During the summer 
Marian was guest artist at 
Maine’s Kneisel Hall, New 
York’s Chautauqua, Colorado’s 
Crested Butte Chamber Mu- 
sic Festival, and Virginia’s 
Hayden-Sydney Festival. 
Marian’s address: 3107 Taney 
Rd., Baltimore, Md., 21215. W 
Eastman Sch. of Music pro- 
fessor of composition Christo- 
pher Rouse and his wife, Ann, 
announce the birth of their 
daughter, Alexandra, Jan. 21, 
1990. Christopher’s work for 
chorus and orchestra Karolju 
was premiered in November 
1991 by the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and his vio- 
lin concerto, commissioned by 
Cho-Liang Lin, was premiered 
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in July at the Aspen Music Fes- 
tival. Christopher’s trombone 
concerto will be premiered Dec. 
30 by the New York Philhar- 
monic. He is working on a cello 
concerto for Yo-Yo Ma and the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, a 
symphony for the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and a flute 
concerto for Carol Wincenc. V 
Since earning an M.S. degree at 
Columbia U. in May Nancy 
Savitz has been working as a 
speech pathologist with head- 
injured patients at a Worcester, 
Mass., rehabilitation facility. 
Nancy says moving from New 
York City to a small town was a 
shock, “but it was time.” Her 
phone: (508) 485-5758. W 
Carroll Coll. professor of psy- 
chology David Simpson received 
the college’s Norman and 
Louise Allhizer Award for Ex- 
cellence in Teaching at the 
college’s commencement exer- 
cises in May. W Jocelyn Young 
married George Fenton July 11, 
1992, in Dallas. George is 
president and CEO of Bridge 
Oil (U.S.A.), an independent oil 
company. Jocelyn, national ac- 
count manager for Datapro In- 
formation Services Group, a 
McGraw-Hill Co., says she “still 
travels a lot and still doesn’t 
know what she wants to be 
when she grows up.” 


§ 972 In June Miami Beach, 
Fla., resident Anne Burdick re- 
ported that during the summer 
she would join the U. Miami 
Dept. of Dermatology as an as- 
sistant professor teaching at the 
Jackson Memorial Medical 
Center. Anne’s husband, Brian 
Berman, is chair of Mt. Sinai 
Medical Center Dept. of Der- 
matology, where Anne also has 
a faculty appointment. She had 
worked eight years with the 
Permanente Medical Group in 
Martinez, Calif., and had been 
chief of the Dept. of Dermatol- 
ogy for a year and a half. Anne 
said she planned to work part 
time and spend time with her 
sons, 8-year-old Evan and 6- 
year-old David. W Genetics and 
Conservation of Rare Plants, a re- 


source guide for the plant con- 
servationist coedited by Don 
Falk, has been published by Ox- 
ford U. Press. Don is executive 
director of the Center for Plant 
Conservation in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. W Oberlin professor of 
psychology Bill Friedman is co- 
editor of and contributor to 
Time, Action and Cognition: ‘To- 
wards Bridging the Gap, which 
has been published by Kluwer 
Academic Publishers. W In May 
1990 Raphael. Pollock earned a 
Ph.D. degree in tumor immu- 
nology at U. ‘Texas. Since then 
he has held the positions of as- 
sociate professor of surgery and 
vice-chairman of the Dept. of 
General Surgery at the univer- 
sity. In September he was 
named first holder of the U. 
‘Texas M. D. Anderson Cancer 
Center's rR: 
Lee Clark Pro- 
fessorship of 
Surgery. In July 
he was appoin- 
ted to a four- 
year term as a 
member of the 
experimental- Pollock 
study section of the National 
Inst. of Health’s National Can- 
cer Inst. Raphael’s wife, Lesley, 
is an assistant professor of neu- 
rology at the Anderson center. 
They have two children, Jessica, 
7, and Sam, '2: Phone:*(/13) 
669-95 36. 


1973 Bob Drogin and his 


wife, Maggy, announce the birth 
of their son, Casey Sterner 
Drogin, Apr. 30, 1992. Bob is a 
Los Angeles Times correspondent 
in Manila, Philippines, where 
the family lives and where 
Casey was born. W In February 
former Interlochen Arts Acad- 
emy piano-faculty member 
Sylvia Kahan performed 12 re- 
citals of works 
by American 
composers, in- 
cluding Richard 
Cameron-Wolfe 
65. The recital 
tour included 
engagements at 
Interlochen and 


Kahan 


Chicago’s Dame Myra Hess Me- 
morial Concert Series—Sylvia’s 
Windy City debut. She spent the 
summer in Europe, where she 
researched and began writing a 
biography of Princesse Edmond 
de Polignac. Sylvia’s address: 
410 W. 24th St. #15-J, New 
York, NY 10011. Phone: (212) 
691-0458. W Maryland’s Mont- 
gomery County Council senior 
legislative analyst Glenn Orlin 
has earned a Ph.D. degree in 
American civilization at George 
Washington U. Lena Cowen 
Orlin ’74 is executive director 
of the Folger Inst. at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Glenn and Lena’s 
address: 4608 Sleaford Rd., 
Bethesda, MD 20814. W After 
working 10 years at the Miami 
Herald Cathy Shaw has moved 
to Washington, D.C., with her 
husband, Bob Barkin, and their 
daughters, Emily, 6, and Lena, 
2. Cathy is the social-policy-sec- 
tion editor at the Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report. VW 
Since Yamaha Music ‘Technolo- 
gies has closed, John Strawn has 
revived his consulting com- 
pany—S Systems—which he 
says was nearly dormant dur- 
ing the four years he worked 
with Yamaha. S Systems spe- 
cializes in hand-crafted micro- 
code for DSP chips and does 
object-oriented coding, espe- 
cially C++, and book-series 
work. John works with compa- 
nies that want to learn more 
about dealing with Japanese 
companies or that need tech- 
nical-management help. His 
address: S Systems, 15 Willow 
Ave., Larkspur, GA (9493 9% 
Phone: (415) 927-8856. Fax: 
(415) 927-2935. E-mail ad- 


dress: ssys@netcom.com. 


1974 wWittiam Black, U. 


Cincinnati Coll.-Conservatory 
of Music associate professor of 
piano, has received the uni- 
versity’s 1992 Ernest N. Glover 
Outstanding Teacher Award. V 
St. Ambrose U. associate pro- 
fessor of biology John Horn is 
cowinner of the St. Ambrose 
Student Alumni Assoc.’s Profes- 
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| sor of the Year Award. The 
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award was presented May 2. W 
In May pianist Ron Levy per- 
formed his fifth solo recital at 
Carnegie Hall’s Weill Recital 
Hall. During the past season he 
was guest artist with New York 
City’s West Side Chamber Play- 
ers, Albany’s Capitol Chamber 
Players, and Vermont’s Man- 
chester Chamber Players, and 
he performed with the North 
Jersey Philharmonic and the 
Manchester Music Festival Or- 
chestra. Ron lives in Woodriff 
Lake, N.J. W In May self-pro- 
fessed “late bloomer” Julie 
Lindorff earned an M.A. degree 
in worship. The program in 
which she was enrolled, spon- 
sored by Luther Northwestern 
Theological Seminary and St. 
Olaf Coll., trains church musi- 
cians in theological as well as 
musical leadership. Program- 
faculty member John Ferguson 
63 teaches organ and adminis- 
ters the St. Olaf components of 
the program. Julie says her 11- 
year-old daughter, Melanie, and 
her 7-year-old son, Jeremy, of- 
fered “tremendous support in 
completing homework assign- 
ments.” W David McGuire says 
his plans to permanently escape 
northern Ohio have once again 
met defeat. David lives in 
Elyria, Ohio, where he is help- 
ing a friend run a small manu- 
facturing business and helping 
another campaign for state po- 
litical office. He says he hopes 
to complete both projects be- 
fore winter “closes the moun- 
tain passes to the West.” VW 
Allentown, Pa., resident Rachel 
Osborn is an associate in the 
fundraising and management 
firm Philip B. Secor & Associ- 
ates. She has done graduate 
work in folklore at U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, and her 
book, The Architectural Heritage 
of Chatham County, North Caro- 
lina, has been published by the 
Chatham County Historical 
Assoc. She and her husband, 
Nicholas Butterfield, have two 
children, Laurel, 8, and Theo, 
4. ¥ Daniel Rosenblum and his 
wife, Elaine, announce the birth 
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of their daughter, Emily Claire, 
May 5, 1992. Everyone’s doing 
fine, says Daniel, although it 
took Emily a little while to fig- 
ure out how to eat. Daniel and 
Elaine’s first child, Adam Ben- 
jamin, was born prematurely 
Mar. 22, 1991, and lived only 
four days. Doctors were able to 
diagnose and treat in Elaine the 
condition that led to Adam’s 
premature birth. W Jerusalem, 
Israel, resident Robbie Burman 
Shibi says last winter’s snow- 
storms reminded her of Ober- 
lin. A social worker for many 
years, she now teaches English 
as a second language to children 
ages 4-10. Rachel says she is 
enjoying her children, 13-year- 
old Oren and 9-year-olds Maya 
and ‘Tal. Her address: Rehou 
Haha’il 80, Jerusalem, Israel, 
97891. Phone: 02-820212. V 
Part-time Geneva Coll. Music 
Dept. faculty member Betty 
Hunter Shultz is band director 
for Musical Youth, Inc. This fall 
she is teaching band to 4th 
through 8th grade students in 
three parochial schools near her 
home in East Palestine, Ohio. 
Betty also maintains a full stu- 
dio of private students at her 
home. WV Jonathan Witty was 
recently named editor of Balti- 
more Magazine, the nation’s old- 
est city magazine. His work 
address: 16 S. Calvert St., 10th 
Floor, Baltimore, MD 21202. 


j 975 Labor of Love, blue- 


grass, country, and folk singer 
Kathy Chiavola’s new solo re- 
cording on My Label Records, 
is available on cassette and com- 
pact disc. Kathy’s address: P.O. 
Box 90629, Nashville, TIN 
37209. Phone: (615) 383-1460. 
v Former Berklee Coll. of Mu- 
sic faculty member Melissa T. 
Howe moved to Stockholm in 
August with her husband, Bruno 
Raberg, and their children 
Erika, 5, and Jonathan, 2. Bruno 
is teaching at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, and Melissa was 
hoping to be playing with the 
Stockholm Philharmonic as well 
as learning the Swedish lan- 
guage and “the ropes in a new 
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country.” The family’s address: 
Drottningvagen 27, S-181 32 
Liding6é, Sweden. Phone: 8 765- 
6711. W Since earning an M.D. 
degree at U. Pennsylvania 10 
years ago and completing an in- 
ternal-medicine residency pro- 
gram in Reading, Pa., Amy Lynn 
Kanner has been working in ur- 
gent-care clinics near her south- 
ern-California home. Amy plays 
harp for weddings, parties, and 
at local cafés, which makes her 
feel like a student again, she 
says. Her address: 601 Tele- 
graph Canyon Rd. #352, Chula 
Vista, CA 91910. W Princeton 
U. doctoral-degree candidate 
Richard Kent has been named 
instructor of art at Franklin & 
Marshall Coll. W Willamette U. 
music-faculty member Anita 
King is a member of the Trio 
Northwest, which toured South 
America as USIA Artistic Am- 
bassadors in 1989. Anita mar- 
ried Howard Brockman in 1990. 
Their son, Jaime Elias, was born 
May 2, 1991. The family’s ad- 
dress: 569 23rd St. NE, Salem, 
OR 97301. W Pomona, N.Y., 
thoracic surgeon Michael Trent 
recently married Laura Clarissa 


Dyson in New York City. 


f 976 After living in Pitts- 


burgh for four years Phil Bratten 
recently moved to China, where 
he is general manager of fi- 
nance, accounting, and admin- 
istration for the H. J. Heinz 
Co.’s Chinese affiliate. Phil’s 
address: Heinz-UFE Ltd., 
Yantang, Shahe, Guangzhou, 
People’s Republic of China. V 
Coleen C. Higgins married Paul 
S.. Taylor Mar. 24, 1991,-in 
River Forest, Il. Oberlinians in 
attendance were Priscilla Davies 
Higgins °45, Anne Higgins 
Nelson °46, Julia Higgins Cars- 
kadon ’69, Debby Horowitz ’75, 
Jay Klemundt, and the bride’s 
niece, Marcia Carskadon 793, 
who played piano during the 
ceremony. Colleen, an interna- 
tional admiralty attorney, has 
accepted the position of senior 
official with the London, En- 
gland, office of the International 
Maritime Organization, a spe- 


cialized agency of the United 
Nations. W Frances Stephenson 
Hotchkiss is an oceanographer 
with the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey in Woods Hole. Her hus- 
band, Daniel Hotchkiss, is 
ministerial-settlement director 
for the Unitarian-Universalist 
Assoc. in Boston. Frances and 
Daniel live in Falmouth, Mass., 
with their children, Carolyn and 
Sam. W The American Guild 
of Organists has named Janet 
Evelyn Hunt a fellow, the guild’s 
highest recognition. Janet is di- 
rector of music at Dallas’s St. 
Matthias Episcopal Church and 
instructor of flute in the Rich- 
ardson school district. W Inter- 
national-trade-policy specialist 
Kent Jones, associate professor 
of economics at 
Babson Coll., 
has been ap- 
pointed to the 
college’s Robert 
Madden ‘Term 
Chair. Kent will 
receive an an- 
nual award of 
$10,000 for five years to pursue 
research in his field. W Kay 
Snowden and her husband, 
Mark Fingerle, announce the 
birth of their second daughter, 
Erica Quinn Fingerle, May 24, 
1992. Erica’s sister, Marin, was 
2 in March. Kay is a part-time 
consultant to the American Psy- 
chiatric Assoc., and Mark is an 
administrator at the Dana- 
Farber Cancer Inst. in Boston. 
Vv In January Oregon Sym- 
phony Orchestra principal vio- 
list Randall Vemer soloed five 
times with the orchestra. Of his 
performance of Berlioz’s Harold 
in Italy the Oregonian music 
critic said, “Vemer’s warm ex- 


Jones 


pressiveness could be heard. It 
was a sincere performance by a 
gifted musician.” Earlier in the 
season Randall performed Vi- 
valdi’s Viola d’amore Concerto 
in D with the orchestra. VW 
Leanne Cupp Wagner has be- 
gun her second year as head of 
the QI Therapeutic area team 
for Smith Kline Beecham R & 
D in the U.K. Her daughter 


Christa has begun her second 
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year at the American Commu- 
nity Sch. in Surrey. Leanne says 
she and her family are enjoying 
all that London has to offer. 
Her address: 27 Dalmore Ave., 
Claygate, Surrey KT10 OHQ. 
Phone: 011 44 372 46 2526. 


4d 977 The beadwork art- 


istry of Kiowa craftsman Rich 
Aitson was exhibited in May at 
the Southern Plains Indian Mu- 
seum and Crafts Center in Ana- 


darko, Okla. Although he is also 


a musician and 
a writer, Rich, 
whose native- 
American name 
is Buffalo Rider, 
concentrates on 
beadwork, with 
an emphasis on 
footwear. The 
exhibit includes examples of 
Rich’s buckskin dresses, mocca- 
sins, leggings, full-beaded 
rattles, and necklaces, as well as 
a miniature cradle. W Berkeley 
resident Mark Corey says that 
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it’s job-seeking time now that 
he has earned a Ph.D. degree 
in clinical psychology at the 
California Sch. of Professional 
Psychology. He says he ran into 
many Oberlinians at the school; 
in one of his courses the profes- 
sor was Dalia Golan Ducker 
66, and two students were Tia 
Halpern °82 and Sarah Cox 
Marshall ’87. Mark is married 
but has no children, yet, he says. 
Vv Former Boston U. associate pro- 
fessor and director of graduate 
programs in counseling psychol- 
ogy in Europe and visiting 
scholar at U. Cambridge’s St. 
Edmunds Coll. James M. Day 
has accepted a position as pro- 
fessor of human development 
with tenure at the Université 
Catholique de Louvain in Bel- 
gium. James and his wife, Ria 
M. Goris, have a daughter, Julia 
Martina Day, who was born in 
February 1990 at their mid-wife’s 
home near Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. W ‘lenor Franco Farina 
performed in the Metropolitan 
Opera’s production of Puccini’s 
La Boheme June 16 in New York 
City’s Central Park and June 24 
at Waterloo Village in 
Stanhope, N.J. W In what he 
calls “keeping with Oberlin’s 
honorable PC tradition,” Bob 
Sanders has quit his job as a re- 
porter with the Syracuse Post- 
Standard to move to Concord, 
N.H., where his wife, Sheila 
Zakre, has accepted a job as an 
attorney with the Disabilities 
Rights Center. Bob’s plans to 
work as a free-lance writer will 
allow him to spend time with 
his son, David Henry Sanders- 
Zakre, and to renew his under- 
standing of those who live on 
the edge of poverty—two more 
politically correct goals, he says. 


a 978 After a year of teach- 


ing art history in the U. Wis- 
consin, Stevens Point, studio-art 
department, Larry Ball has 
moved to the Madison campus 
to fill the art-history depart- 
ment vacancy created when his 
counterpart died. Larry’s new 
address: 35-E University 
Houses, Madison, WI 53705. 


Phone: (608) 238-8614 or (715) 
241-3171. W Former Pomona 
Coll. Symphony Orchestra con- 
ductor Peter Jaffe has become 
associate professor of orchestral 
conducting at Oberlin. A mem- 
ber of the Aspen Music Festival 
faculty since 1986, he also di- 
rects the Oberlin Orchestra and 
Chamber Orchestra. Peter and 
his wife, Jane, a musicologist, 
have three sons. W Andy 
Manshel, Heidi Waleson, and 
their first daughter, Hannah 
Manshel, announce the birth of 
Lily Irene Manshel May 12, 
1992. The family lives in New 
York City. W Linda Pratt and 
her husband, Paul Lockard, an- 
nounce the birth of their daugh- 
ter, Jessamyn Rosalie Lockard, 
Feb. 14, 1992. Linda, a psycho- 
therapist at the Human Re- 
source Center in Athol, Mass., 
says she is writing a disserta- 
tion in her spare time. Peter is 
a Ph.D.-degree candidate in 
economic history. The family’s 
address: 7 Taylor Hill Rd., 
Montague Center, MA 01315. 
V Poughkeepsie writer Paul 
Russell’s second novel, Boys of 
Life, has been released in paper- 
back by NAL/Plume. It was pub- 
lished in hardcover in 1991 by 
E.P. Dutton. “It is, to date, the 
great American novel of gay 
male experience,” wrote a re- 
viewer for Booklist. 


e 979 Architect Anthony C. 


Albrecht has been promoted to 
senior professional with Will- 
iams ‘irebilcock 
Whitehead, an 
architectural, 
planning, and 
interior-design 
firm. Anthony, 
who joined the 
firm in 1989, is 
project architect Albrecht 
for Pittsburgh’s Central Blood 
Bank laboratory and for labo- 
ratories and offices for Miles 
Inc. in Robinson ‘Township, Pa. 
Vv Jean Anderson has moved 
from Philadelphia to Flourtown, 
Pa. She is a computer consult- 
ant and trainer for persons with 
disabilities. Jean’s phone: (215) 
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233-4448. VW Karen Bookman 
married Steven Kaplan Aug. 11, 
1991, at Manhattan’s Village 
Temple. Karen 
was ordained a 
rabbi May 17, 
1992—the 20th 
year that female 
rabbis have 
been allowed. 
She began her 
rabbinical ca- 
reer in July as rabbi of Con- 
gregation Or Chadaash in 
Germantown, Md. W Organ- 
ist Jonathan Dimmock recently 
returned from a recital tour in 
South Africa. He performed 
works by American composers 
in six concerts, two of which 
were broadcast, in Johan- 
nesburg, Kimberley, Grahams- 
town, Cape Town, Durban, and 
Port Elizabeth. Jonathan is min- 
ister of music at St. Stephen’s 
Church in Belvedere, Calif. VW 
Dawn Durning-Hammond and 
her husband, Steven Durning- 
Hammond, announce the birth 
of their daughter, Laurel, in Feb- 
ruary. Laurel’s brother, Jonah, is 
5 years old. Dawn works part 
time as business manager for the 
Massachusetts Conference of the 
United Church of Christ. The 
family’s address: 32 Railroad St., 
Holliston, MA 01746. W New 
York U. Ph.D.-degree candidate 
Rolf Groesbeck is writing his dis- 
sertation about the temple drum- 
7 ming of southwestern coastal 
India. During the fall 1992 se- 
mester Rolf is visiting lecturer 
— in ethnomusicology and South 
Asian studies at U. Virginia. His 
polka for accordion was re- 
leased during the spring on the 

_ Composers Recordings, Inc., 
r compact disc Guy Klucevsek— 
Manhattan Cascades. His piece 
Ball Lead Floor Follow was re- 
leased in 1989 on the cassette 
: Music for Homemade Instru- 
4 ments: A Decade of Debris. 
 Rolf’s address: 636 E. 14th 
#13, New York, NY 10009. V 
Having worked for 12 years with 
‘several environmental advocacy 
and management groups Peter 
Lavigne has accepted the posi- 
perek ¢ director of the Portland, 


Bookman 
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Oreg., River Network’s River 
Leadership Program. Peter had 
been acting regional coordina- 
tor for American Rivers North- 
east Program in Quebec, New 
England, and New York and ex- 
ecutive director of the 
Merrimack River Watershed 
Council. Peter lives with Nancy 
Parent ’80 in Portland. W Hilarie 
Levion has lived in the New 
York City area since graduating 
from Oberlin. She married 
Barry Katz in April 1989. Their 
daughter, Chelsea Marie Katz, 
was born May 22, 1992. W Na- 
vajo Nation assistant attorney 
general Frank and Paula Sorrell 
Seanez were married in a tradi- 
tional Navajo ceremony June 
24 1992 in Crystal: “NaMex: 
Among those in attendance 
were their daughter, Carol 
Marie, who was born Feb. 6, 
1992; Tim Ditlow ’78; and 
Tim’s son, Matt. W Since re- 
cently earning a Ph.D. degree 
in economics at U. California, 
Berkeley, Jim Ratliff has left the 
Bay area to accept a position as 
assistant professor of econom- 
tesa tal Arizona. “Uhiseis 
somewhat of a career change,” 
says Jim, since I “was a physics 
and math major at Oberlin.” 
His E-mail address: JimRatliff 
@aol.com W Narrative and 
Storytelling: Implications for Un- 
derstanding Moral Development, 
coedited by Mark Tappan, has 
been published as part of the 
New Directions in Child De- 
velopment series by Jossey-Bass. 
Mark has begun his second year 
as assistant professor and co- 
chair of Colby Coll.’s Education 
and Human Development Pro- 
gram, a position he shares with 
his wife, Lyn Brown. Mark and 
Lyn spent three years as lectur- 
ers and research associates at the 
Harvard U. Graduate Sch. of 
Education before joining Colby. 
Their address: RR #3 Box 5250, 
Winslow, ME 04901. E-mail 
address: mbtappan@colby.edu. 
Phone: (207) 877-6675. ¥ 
Lauren Thomas-Kincaid and fam- 
ily have moved to Memphis, 
Tenn., while her husband, ‘Terry, 
completes a post- -doctoral fellow- 
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ship at U. ‘Tennessee. Lauren and 
Terry’s daughter, Clara, was 
born in February. Their son, 
Sam, was 3 in August. Lauren 
has coauthored a research pa- 
per, published in the June 1992 
issue of Laryngoscope, about 
speech acquisition after total 
laryngectomy. The family’s ad- 
dress: 701 Holly St., Memphis, 
TN 38112. Phone (901) 324- 
7001. W Life in their Bain- 
bridge Island, Wash., cohousing 
community is “sort of a Yuppie 
Harkness,” say Nancy Louis 
Wolfe and Stephen Zunes. ‘They 
enjoy raising their two daugh- 
ters and sharing meals in a co- 
operative setting with 30 other 
families. As director of the Inst. 
for a New Middle East Policy, 
Stephen writes, consults, gives 
training workshops for peace ac- 
tivists, is an adjunct faculty mem- 
ber at area universities, travels 
on the college-lecture circuit, 
and presents papers at academic 
conferences. He also finds him- 
self in “unlikely places,” he says, 
such as Baghdad in January 1991. 
The family’s address: 353 Wal- 
lace Way NE #20, Bainbridge 
Island, WA 98110. Phone: 
(206) 780-0826. 


i 980 Douglas Bayer and his 


wife, Martine Gold, announce 
the birth of their first child, 
Nicole Elizabeth, Apr. 22, 1992. 
Doug recently joined Interleaf as 
senior technical writer working 
on Japanese localization and 
documentation of international 
publishing software. He is also 
assistant obedience trainer at the 
Animal Rescue League. Doug, 
Marty, Nicky, and their “diverse- 
heritage canine,” Yuki, are genki, 
says Doug. Their address: 11 
Laurel St. #3, Somerville, MA 
02143. W Recent Case Western 
Reserve U. clinical psychology 
Ph.D.-degree recipient Jane R. 
Buder Shapiro says she earned 
her degree with the support of 
her husband, Ricky; her 5-and- 
a-half-year-old daughter, Alex; 
and her 2-year-old son, Matthew. 
Jane’s address: 3366 Lansmere 
Rd., Shaker Hts., OH 44122. V 
Rick Bush married Kelly J. Wil- 


son Feb. 14, 1992. Oberlinians 
among the guests were Dan Mar- 
tin, Jon Myers, and Frank Saper- 
stein. Rick and Kelly’s address: 
1164 Academy Dr., Youngstown, 
OH 44505. W Carol Golin mar- 
ried Andrew Kaplan Apr. 11, 
1992 ;4in, Chapel Hill N_G. 
Oberlinians among the guests 
were Alice Knox ’81 and Andy’s 
cousins Laura ’86 and Nina ’88 
Kaplan. Carol has completed the 
internal-medicine residency pro- 
gram at U. North Carolina and 
is a Robert Wood Johnson Clini- 
cal Scholars Fellow at U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, where Andy 
has joined the faculty as an AIDS 
researcher. W David ’82 and 
Rachel Abelson Hickson cel- 
ebrated their 10th wedding an- 
niversary June 20 with a picnic 
at their home. Michael and Jes- 
sica Houston Jaffe, Nancy Par- 
ent, and Louis Reichwein ’78 
were among the guests. David 
teaches high-school-level science 
and is head of the science de- 
partment at Solebury Sch. 
Rachel earned an M.A. degree 
in applied sociology in May at 
Rutgers U. She has taken on a 
bureaucratic role, she says, in her 
new job with the New Jersey 
Dept. of Human Services, where 
she conducts strategic planning 
and research on disability. The 
couple lives on the Solebury 
campus in New Hope, Pa., with 
their 3-year-old daughter, 
Meredith Rose. W Matt 
Hirshberg is a U. Canterbury 
political-science faculty member. 
His address: 77 Marine Parade, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. WV 
Karen Schapiro and Zvi Frazer 
announce the birth of their son, 
Nathan, Mar. 15, 1992. The 
family’s address: 4501 Connecti- 
cut Ave. NW Apt. 404, Wash- 
ington, DC 20008. W Rich-mond, 
Va., resident Julie Sidharta is 
happy, she says, being a full-time 
mother to David, 4, and Jona- 
than, 2 and a half. She is a part- 
time lecturer at Virginia 
Commonwealth VU. and a writer 
for Indonesian magazines. 


& 98 t In June Ken Fairfax 


and Nyetta Yarkin moved from 
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the American Embassy in Seoul, 
Korea, to Washington, D.C. 
They will study the Russian lan- 
guage for a year and then move 
to their next post at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Moscow. Their 
address: 1812 S. Lynn St., Ar- 
lington, VA 22202. W Robert 
Felman and his wife, Janette, 
were married in 1989. Their 
son, Andrew, was born in De- 
cember 1990, and they are ex- 
pecting the birth of their second 
child this December. The fam- 
ily has moved to Venice, Fla., 
where Robert has begun a pri- 
vate gastroenterology practice. 
Vv In May Judi Figel earned a 
master’s degree in music edu- 
cation at Duquesne U. She is 


the choral and orchestra direc- 
tor for the Plum Borough 
school district junior high 


schools. Judi also performs 
weekends as singer and pianist 
with the band Starfire. Her ad- 
dress: 4295 Greensburg Pike 
#2101, Pittsburgh, PA 15221. V 
Multicultural educational com- 
puter software designer Stanley 
Johnson recently earned a 
master’s degree in instructional 
technology at Catholic U. He 
teaches physics, chemistry, and 
life sciences at Jefferson Junior 
H.S. in Washington, D.C. V 
After allowing their children to 
enjoy the Chasidic shtetl life of 
Crown Heights, complete with 
pogrom, says, Leah 
Humburg Lederman and her 
husband have moved their fam- 


she 


ily to the Kansas City area, 
where he attends chiropractic 
college. Their address: 10342 
Conser St. #1M, Overland Park, 
KS 66212. Phone: (913) 649- 


5935. W Since recently earning 
an M.F.A. degree in graphic de- 
sign at Yale U. Sch. of Art Lisa 
Shoglow continues her work in 
video and computer graphics 
and print design. Her husband, 
Alan Rubenstein, earned a law 
degree at Yale and practices 
family law in New Haven, 
Conn., where the couple lives. 
Vv After working a year in Is- 
rael with the Israel AIDS Task 
Force Robert Tufel returned to 
the United States in November 
1991. He lives in San Francisco, 
where he works for a federally 
funded project developing a 
program for and working with 
families of HIV-infected per- 
sons. W In December 1991 
Joanne Roth Wendelberger 
earned a Ph.D. degree in statis- 
tics at U. Wisconsin. She; her 
husband, Jim; and their 3-year- 
old daughter, Barbara, wel- 
comed the birth of Elizabeth 
Marie Jan. 29, 1992. In May 
Joanne joined the statistics 
group of the Los Alamos Na- 
tional Laboratory. Her address: 
620 Los Pueblos, Los Alamos, 
NM 87544-2615. Phone: (505) 
662-3062. 


1982 witiam Billingham 


and his family moved in July to 
Germany, where he is solo- 
repetitor with the Deutsche 
Oper am Rhein in Diisseldorf. 
His son, Joshua, can crawl, is 
getting teeth, and, along with 
his parents, really enjoys life, 
says Bill. His address: Men- 
delssohnstrasse 10, 4000 
Diisseldorf 1, Germany. W Pho- 
tographer Lisa Falk’s work was 
part of the New Visions exhibit 
held in August at the Art Barn 
Gallery in Washington, D.C. W 
Duke U. Music Dept. Ph.D.- 
degree candidate Claire Fontijn 
has received a Woodrow Wil- 
son National Fellowship Foun- 
dation Research Grant in 
Women’s Studies. W Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic Or- 
chestra principal percussionist 
and associate principal timpanist 
Graham C. Johns is engaged to 
marry Jill Simms. This summer 
the orchestra, which made 15 


compact-disc recordings last 
year—including Paul McCart- 
ney’s Liverpool Oratorio—toured 
the eastern United States. Gra- 
ham teaches at the Royal 
Northern Coll. of Music and 
has held master classes in 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Au- 
vergne, Lyon, and Reykjavik. W 
As manager of strategic plan- 
ning and economic develop- 
ment in timber towns west of 
the Cascade mountains devas- 
tated by the timber crisis, Tom 
Markgraf says his job is to “get 
life going in these towns.” ‘Tom 
is considering running for po- 
litical office. His address: Mark- 
graf & Assoc., 7038 N. Kerby 
Ave., Portland, OR 97217. 
Phone: (503) 285-9549. Fax: 
(503) 285-4471. W The band 
Orange Roughies, whose last 
album’s radio air play was one 
of the top 100 in the country, 
played its last show Aug. 2, 
1991, as part of the bachelor 
party for member John Pineau. 
John married Cynthia McKin- 
ney the next day. Oberlinians 
in attendance were Bill Cohn, 
Jim Garrett ’81, Tun Maung 
Wai ’83, and Paul Pineau ’88. 
The couple moved a week after 
their wedding to Denver, where 
John is a law student and Cyndi 
a preveterinarian-program stu- 
dent. W Randy Simon and Jon 
Meier announce the birth of 
Gabriel Eugene Simon Meier 
May 28, 1992. ‘The family’s ad- 
dress: 8039 27th Ave. NW, Se- 
attle, WA 98117. W In June 
Betsy Start earned a Ph.D. de- 
gree in music composition at U. 
Chicago. She works as cellist 
and composer in the Chicago 
area and teaches acoustics part 
time at Columbia Coll. 


i 983 Attorney Jackie Ford 


has resigned as an associate in 
the Cleveland office of Squire, 
Sanders & Dempsey and has 
joined Columbus law firm 
Schwartz, Kelm, Warren & 
Rubenstein. Her husband, Bob 
Bolander ’79, has enrolled in the 
Ph.D. degree program in soci- 
ology at Ohio State U. Jackie 
and Bob have a 2-year-old 
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daughter, Lydia. W Count Me 
In, an acoustic feminist-music 
video collaboration between 
songwriter and performer Judith 
Kate Friedman and video- 
grapher and producer Lori 
Dovi, premiered June 12 dur- 
ing Judith’s concert at KBBK 
studios, a performance space 
and gallery in San Francisco. 
The video had its theatrical pre- 
miere at San Francisco’s Inter- 
national Gay and Lesbian Film 
Festival June 22 and 27. Critic 
Noreen C. Barnes calls Count 
Me In “an exquisite slow-mo- 
tion dream.” W Veronika 
Herman and Todd Bromberg ’85 
were married Aug. 8, 1992, 


ous 


linians in attendance were usher 


E i omberg ’79; bridesmaid Anna 


gers Henry, Lauren Jabure 


whe Pounle honeymooned in 
Greece. Todd graduated from 
7 aw ‘school in May and is an as- 
sistant corporation counsel with 
the New York City law depart- 
ment. Veronika, an independent 
film and television producer, is 
pursuing a master’s degree in 
instructional technology and 
media at Columbia U.’s Teach- 
ers Coll. W Kayo Iwama and 
Frank Corliss were married May 
23, 1992, in Rumson, N.J. 
Oberlinians in attendance were 
Miriam Kast, Elena Letona 
Blackwell, Gillian Payne, Kenny 
Blum, Julie Leven, Teri Medley 
79, George Preston ’82, Ann 
Panagulias ’84, Tim Frank ’92, 
and Helen Hodam, emerita 
professor of singing. Kayo and 
Frank free lance and teach in 
the Boston area. W Hoboken 
resident Caroline Jaffe is man- 
aging editor of Imprint, the 
magazine of the National Stu- 
dent Nurses Assoc. One of her 
short stories has been accepted 
for publication in the literary 
journal Echoes. Caroline also 
does free-lance writing and is 
working on an article for Fit- 
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ness Magazine. W Santa Clara 
U. assistant professor of music 
Teresa McCollough has won the 
1992 National 
Assoc. of Com- 
posers Young 
Performers 
Competition. 
‘Teresa was one 
of 10 finalists 
from across the 
country who McCollough 
competed in May in Los Ange- 
les. W Jenny Alana Siegel was 
born June 26, 1992, to Alan and 
Cathy Siegel. Alan is a senior 
financial analyst in operations 
finance with Mattel ‘Toys. He 
and Cathy announced Jenny’s 
birth with a pseudo-press re- 
lease proclaiming a “3 for 2 
stocksplit. All holders of record 
of 2 shares of Siegel & Siegel, 
Co. common stock will receive 
an additional interest in 1 
share.” The family lives in 
Rancho Palos Verdes, Calif. VW 
In May Lucia Unrau earned a 
D.M.A. degree in piano perfor- 
mance at U. ‘Texas, Austin. She 
and her husband, Peter Terry, 
have two children, Dylan An- 
drew, born Oct. 10, 1990, and 
Elyse Ariel, born May 5, 1992. 
Lucia free lances in the Los 
Angeles area and is adjunct pro- 
fessor of piano at California 
State U., Los Angeles. She and 
Peter perform as Electro-Meta- 
morphosis—a live electronic 
music duo. The family's ad- 
dress: 1221 Amberwood Dr., 
Duarte, CA 91010. 


i 984 Jeanine Castello and 


Jiang Lin were married Dec. 29, 
1991, in Berkeley, Calif. Ober- 
linians among the guests were 
Lauren Ganz, Dan Taylor, and 
Dana Hollander ’85. The new- 
lyweds spent their honeymoon 
in Switzerland and Italy, where 
they visited Luca Pellegrini. 
Jeanine and Jiang’s address: 
2839 Ashby Ave., Berkeley, CA 
94705. Phone: (510) 540-7249. 
YW Howard Cohen and Marjo 
Danielsson were married in 
1991. They live in Jerusalem, 
where he is a strategic analyst 


for leva Pharmaceuticals. ‘Their 
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address: 10 HaGdud Halvri St., 
92345 Jerusalem, Israel. W Dur- 
ing the summer John T. Curtis 
was a Library of Congress Jun- 
ior Fellow. He worked in the 
Rare Books Dept. with the 
McManus- Young Magic Collec- 
tion, which contains many of 
Houdini’s personal papers. In 
the fall John returned to Kent 
State U., where he is complet- 
ing a master’s degree in infor- 
mation and library science. W 
Elle magazine senior staff writer 
Sarah Ferguson’s feature story 
about a new ecological reserve 
in the Brazilian state of Ama- 
zonis was published in the No- 
vember issue of the magazine. 
Sarah also does free-lance writ- 
ing, and her work has been pub- 
lished in the New York Times 
Book Review, Newsday, Mother 
Jones, the London Guardian, and 
Interview. W In November 1991 
Craig Gaydos and his wife, Ann, 
moved from Bad Homburg, 
Germany, to Cupertino, Calif. 
Craig still works for Tandem 
Computers and is now manager 
of its Trusted Systems develop- 
ment group. W Jenna Glasscock 
says she decided two years ago, 
when she had brain surgery, to 
do what is really important to 
her—help women. She is a 
pregnancy counselor at Planned 
Parenthood in San Francisco 
and has been accepted into the 
feminist-therapy master’s-de- 
gree program at New Coll. of 
California. Jenna’s address: 3527 
21st St. Apt. A, San Francisco, 
CA 94114. VY Columbia U. 
Ph.D.-degree student Edmund 
Goehring has received an Ameri- 
can Musicological Society fel- 
lowship to complete his disser- 
tation, The Comic Vision of Cosi 
fan tutte: Literary and Operatic 
Traditions. W In June Elizabeth 
Goff completed a residency pro- 
gram in pediatrics at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 
She has begun a private prac- 
tice in Allentown. Her address: 
1836 Chew St. Allentown, PA 
18104. W Mitchell S. Haskins is 
stationed at the Howard Air 
Force Base in Panama. His fam- 
ily includes his wife, Carmen M. 


Sanchez; 8-year-old stepson 
Damian Antonio; and 8-month- 
old daughter Irene del Carmen. 
Mitchell’s address: PSC 1 Box 
5046, APO AA 34001. W Play- 
wright and literary manager for 
the Philadelphia Festival for 
New Plays Michael Hollinger 
married Megan Bellwoar Dec. 
22, 1990. Michael says “count- 
less Obies” were in attendance. 
Vv John Marshall has moved 
from the west coast to the east 
coast, where he has accepted a 
job with the wildlife and ma- 
rine resources section of the 
Dept. of Justice in Washington, 
D.C. VW William New, a “bud- 
ding specialist” in Ixil and 
Quiche Maya language and cul- 
ture, is completing a joint 
master’s degree program in 
Latin American studies and in- 
ternational management at U. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. He 
has received several fellowships 
and scholarships, including the 
1992-93 Title VI fellowship. V 
Since earning an M.F.A. degree 
in costume design at Carnegie- 
Mellon U. in May Katherine 
Wilson has been working on the 
wardrobe staff of the Broadway 
musical Miss Saigon. W ‘Two- 
year Philadelphia resident Nancy 
Wygant has enrolled in Temple 
U.’s horticulture and landscape 
architecture program. She plans 
to work part time and attend 
classes part time. 


1985 Afr working two 


years with the National Inst. of 
Health on AIDS tissue cultures 
and research at Georgetown U. 
and another two doing similar 
work at the U. Washington 
Hospital’s in vitro fertilization 
program, Francine Albrecht en- 
rolled in the M.S.-degree pro- 
gram in nutrition at Bastyr Coll. 
She took a month-long trip to 
Bangkok and Sri Lanka during 
the summer and is now com- 
pleting her thesis and working 
in the nutrition department of 
the Seattle company ‘Trillium. 
Francine writes a Q-and-A nu- 
trition column for the magazine 
and 


Choices, is writing a book, 


doing editing work. W Mary 
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Burrous and Ed O’Malley were 
married May 2, 1992, at the 
Chapel for the United Nations 
in New York City. Oberlinian 
participants in their celebration 
were Dale Anania; Thomas 
Edgar; Sabrina Haber; Ed Nam- 
mour; Alice Newton; Nina 
Orville; Liz Skavish; Kevin Adler, 
Jessie Cochin, Rob Karr, and 
Abbe Lubell, all ’84; and Lynn 
Proebsting Stuart ’86. Ed and 
Mary share Burrous as their 
middle name and O’Malley as 
their last. She has earned a 
Ph.D. degree in neuroscience at 
Rockefeller U. and is complet- 
ing an M.D. degree at Cornell 
U. Medical Coll. He has earned 
a Ph.D. degree in neuroscience 
and is a postdoctoral research 
fellow at New York U.-Bellevue 
Sleep Center. Their address: 
Box 209 Rockefeller U., 1230 
York Ave., New York, NY 
10021. W Pianist and accom- 
panist Kathryn Goodson has re- 
ceived a Fulbright grant to 
study German art song—Lied 
Gestaltung—at U. Karlsruhe in 
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Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many. W Jean 
Hendrickson is 
working on an 
M.A. degree in 
English as a sec- 
ond language 
and works in 
adult education 
as coordinator of the ESL pro- 
gram at Long Island U. The 
most exciting news of all, she 
says, is the birth of her first 
child, Kyle, Aug. 31, 1991. She 
recently attended the Kellett 
family—John, Jane ’86, and Paul 
’88 Kellett—annual party, where 
she saw many Oberlinians. 
Jean’s address: P. O. Box 1703, 
Mattituck, NY 11952. W As a 
winner of a 1992-93 New York 
recital debut with Artists Inter- 
national Presentations, violinist 
San San Lee Kletzien will per- 
form at Carnegie Hall’s Weill 
Recital Hall Feb. 13, 1993, with 
her husband, Kenneth Kletzien 
83. A Ph.D.-degree candidate 
at New York U., San San is a 
Suzuki clinician and teaches at 
workshops and institutes across 


Goodson 


the country. She is a violin-fac- 
ulty member at the Juilliard 
Sch. Music Advancement Pro- 
gram, the Diller-Quaile Sch. of 
Music, and the Sch. for Strings. 
v After earning a Ph.D. degree 
in international relations at 
Cornell U. in August 1991, 
Audie Klotz taught for a year at 
Haverford Coll., an experience 
that made her appreciate her 
Oberlin professors more than 
ever, she says. Now a post-doc- 
toral fellow at the U. Southern 
California Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Audie is inter- 
ested in learning “southern 
California survival tactics.” Her 
address: 1065-1/2 Ashton Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90024. Phone 
(310) 475-4419 or (213) 740- 
4292. W Rockefeller U. post- 
doctoral fellow Kent Nastiuk is 
studying kinase regulation of 
protein elongation. Kent says he 
“finally” earned a Ph.D. degree 
at Rockefeller studying testos- 
terone’s effects on gene expres- 
sion in the songbird brain. His 
E-mail address: nastiuk@ 
rockvax.rockefeller.edu. W After 
five years as founding director 
of the Northampton Com- 
munity Music Center in North- 
ampton, Mass., Ann Marie Novak 
has accepted an appointment to 
the academic staff of the Ameri- 
can Suzuki Talent Education 
Center at’ UL’ Wisconsin, 
Stevens Point. Her address: 
P.O. Box 126, Nelsonville, WI 
54458. W T. Page Owen, Jr., and 
his wife have moved from Lub- 
bock, Tex., to Connecticut, 
where he has accepted the po- 
sition of assistant professor of 
botany at Connecticut Coll. 
Page teaches cell biology, runs 
the electron microscopy center, 
and continues his research pro- 
gram. W After completing his 
tenure as managing editor of the 
journal Victorian Studies Cannon 
Schmitt married “the woman of 
his dreams,” Jacqui Sadashige, 
June 29, 1992. They honey- 
mooned for three weeks in 
Mexico before moving from 
Bloomington, where Cannon 
is a Ph.D.-degree candidate at 
Indiana U., to Philadelphia, 


where Jacqui 1s 
enrolled in the 
Ph. DPdégree 
program in clas- 
sical studies at 
U. Pennsylvania. 
Cannon says he 
hopes to finish 
his dissertation 
on Gothic fictions and English 
nationality. 


j 986 This summer Sheri 


Ashcraft was excited, she said, 
to be accepted into the clinical 
psychology doctoral program at 
Nova U. She expected to begin 
classes in the fall. Her address: 
1925 Brickell Ave. D1113, Mi- 
ami, FL 33129. Phone: (305) 
858-0391. W Tulane U. anthro- 
pology doctoral degree candi- 
date Geoff Braswell says New 
Orleans “seems to be a city 
completely lacking in Obies.” 
He married Maya archaeologist 
Jennifer Briggs May 11, 1991. 
Shagarika Majumder 85 was 
among the guests. A Fulbright 
grant recipient, Geoff is direct- 
ing an archaeological project in 
Guatemala’s Kagqchikel Maya 
Highlands this year. His address: 
U.S. Embassy-U.S.1.S., Unit 
3318; APO AA’ 34024 
(U.S.A.). W Having spent the sum- 
mer as a junior fellow in the 
Library of Congress’s music divi- 
sion, Linda Beard Fairtile is in 
Italy conducting research for her 
dissertation about Giacomo 
Puccini. A Ph.D.-degree candi- 
date at New York U., Linda is 
the first recipient of the uni- 
versity’s Elaine Brody Fellow- 
ship in the Humanities. W 
After what he describes as much 
shuffling around Kyoto and vi- 
cinity, Carl Friere has rented an 
apartment with a year-long 


Schmitt 


lease. He mainly works as an 
editor and translator—render- 
ing perfectly good Japanese into 
utter gibberish, he says—and 
teaches an occasional English 
class to make ends meet. He has 
run into many Oberlinians, in- 
cluding Andrew Hare and Jake 
‘Tarbox, both ’85. Carl’s address: 
14-5 Matsuda-cho Ichijoji, 
Sakyo-ku, Kyoto-shi 606 Japan. 
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Phone: 75-724-5633. W In Au- 
gust Dan Holland earned a 
Ph.D. degree in clinical psy- 
chology. He has begun a two- 
year postdoctoral fellowship in 
his specialty, clinical neuro- 
psychology, at the U. Washing- 
ton Medical Sch. W After 
spending a year in Moscow 
Susie Kantt earned an M.A. de- 
gree in Russian at Middlebury 
Coll. in August 1990. She works 
for the American Red Cross 
Holocaust and War Victims 
Tracing and Information Cen- 
ter as a consultant and an inter- 
preter at Sinai Hospital’s 
psychiatric out-patient unit for 
Soviet émigrés. Susie lives in 
Baltimore. W Poet and story- 
teller Erik Nelson performs 
regularly at open-mic events, 
most often those of the Stone 
Soup Poets, the Boston Poetry 
Slam, and the Bookcellar Cafe 
Storytelling Series. He is a 
member of the League for Ad- 
vancement of New England 
Storytelling and has been do- 
ing free-lance desktop-publish- 
ing work. Erik’s address: P.O. 
Box 44-1715, Somerville, MA 
02144. W In May, after attend- 
ing New York U.’s part-time 
evening M.B.A. program for 
three and half years, Stephanie 
Johnson Pieterse graduated with 
distinction. She is senior ana- 
lyst with General Signal, where 
she is responsible for the finan- 
cial evaluation of acquisition tar- 
gets. The address for Stephanie 
and her husband, Charles, is: 50 
Meredith Ln., Stamford, CT 
06903. Phone: (203) 968-9659. 
Vv During the 1991-92 season 
baritone Christopher Robertson 
appeared as the Count in Le 
Nozze di Figaro in Munich, 
Enrico in Lucia di Lammermoor 
in Seattle, Guglielmo in Cosi fan 
tutte in Bordeaux and Valencia, 


and Valentin in Faust in New 


Orleans. He made his Italian 
debut in Catania performing the 


_ role of Riccardo in I Puritani, 


performances of which were re- 
corded and released on the 
Nuova Era label. Christopher 
will make his Metropolitan Op- 
era debut as Marcello in La 
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Boheme in December. W In June 
Toledo, Ohio, resident Thomas 
Sigel bought what he calls “a 
cute brick duplex” and has be- 
come a landlord. He has begun 
his second year as international 
banking representative at Mid- 
American National Bank & 
‘Trust Co. The founder and edi- 
tor of the financial/economic 
publication International Bank 
Notes, Thomas taught a course 
about multinational business fi- 
nance at U. ‘Toledo during the 
spring 1992 semester and is a 
partner in NovEcon Consult- 
ing Group—a business and eco- 
nomic organization that provides 
current analyses of eastern and 
central European conditions and 
Russian translations. W Dan 
Vernon recently earned a Ph.D. 
degree in molecular and cellu- 
lar biology at U. Arizona. In No- 
vember he moved to Stillwater, 
Ok  aetee wheres. sh emas, «a 
postdoctoral fellow at Oklahoma 
State U. 


1987 In May Maria Hey 


earned an M.D. degree at U. 
Missouri Medical Sch. Amy 
DeRogatis and Caroline Schmalz 
attended Maria’s graduation cer- 
emony. W Brooklyn composer 
Natalia Lincoln’s ‘Toccata for Or- 
gan was premiered as the post- 
lude at Festive Evensong, held 
June 7, 1992, at Grace Episco- 
pal Church in New York City. 
Natalia’s choral anthem, wed- 
ding procession for brass and 
organ, and Agnus Dei have been 
performed this year. W Elisse 
Marks and David Gabriel were 
married July 12, 1992, in Cleve- 
land. Oberlinians among the 
guests were Elisse’s mother, 
Helen Solomon Marks ’62, 
Lauren Brown, Carla Capretto, 
Joshua Goldman, Andrew Gold- 
stein, Brenna Lisowski, and 
Madeleine Pollak ’86. Elisse and 
David live in Cambridge, Mass., 
where she is a graduate student 
at Tufts U. W Ellen Molotsky 
married Chuck Carpenter Nov. 
30, 1991, in Virginia. Jeff 
Auerbach and Diane Rimple 
were among the guests. Ellen 
earned a master’s degree in 
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sport psychology at U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, in 1990. 
This fall she began her third 
year as track and field coach at 
Central Michigan U. Her ad- 
dress: 409.S;,, Henry St5)Mt: 
Pleasant, MI 48858. W In June 
Jane Read graduated from the 
U. Massachusetts Medical Sch. 
She has begun a family-practice 
residency program in Beaver, 
Pal Her saddressxi/09» Riders 
Way, Coraopolis, PA 15108. W 
Darlene Helen Williams married 
Jacobus J. Vollenburg, a native 
of The Netherlands, July 11, 
1992. ‘The ceremony was held 
at St. Matthews Cathedral and 
the reception at the Willard 
Hotel, both in Washington, 
D.C. Oberlinians in the wed- 
ding party were Valerie Little 
"86, the maid of honor, and 
Indira Mahajan ’88, a brides- 
maid. Oberlinians among the 
guests were Christopher Thomp- 
son, Howard W. Harrison Ill, 
Martin Moe, and Joanne Thomp- 
son-Crumble ’90. After honey- 
mooning in southern France, 
Darlene and Jacobus settled in 
Rotterdam. Darlene, a former 
George Washington U. inter- 
national-affairs master’s-degree 
candidate, will continue her 
studies in The Netherlands. V 
In May 1991 Peter Wordelman 
earned a D.M.A. degree in con- 
ducting at U. Arizona and mar- 
ried Lisa Ladendorff. He has 
started his second year as assis- 
tant professor of choral activi- 
ties and voicesat Hastern 


Oregon State Coll. 


1988 In May M. Andrew 


Caines gradu- 
ated with hon- 
ors and an 
Mal edesree 
from Case Wes- 
tern Reserve U. 
Sch. of Medi- 
cine. He is an 
orthopedic-sur- 
gery resident at Cleveland’s St. 
Lukes-Metro Health Medical 
Center. Other Oberlinians in 
his medical-school class, he says, 
were Lisa Flowers 86, Crystal 
Collins, and Steve Garmon. V 


Caines 


In March the District Attorney’s 
office of Westmareland County, 
Pa., named Jack Christin, Jr., as- 
sistant district attorney. Jack 
graduated from the U. Pitts- 
burgh Sch. of Law in May 1991. 
Yv Vincent L. Danner is instru- 
mental-music supervisor at 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) H.S. 
V Joshua Diamond married 
Fabienne Rihard July 4, 1992, 
in the bride’s hometown, 
Deauville, France. Oberlinians 
among the guests were Joshua’s 
stepfather, Stephen Gendzier 
52, Judy Lebowitz, and Sarah 
Michelman. Joshua and Fab- 
ienne live in Cambridge, Mass., 
where he is an M. Arch.-degree 
candidate at the Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology and she is a 
Harvard U. Ph.D.-degree can- 
didate in comparative literature. 
Vv Lizz Frost and her dog, 
Cassidy, live in a Cambridge, 
Mass., collective, where she and 
the other three adult members 
have been home brewing what 
she describes as “pretty good 
beer.” She works with 19th-cen- 
tury textile-industry materials 
at the Harvard U. Business Sch. 
library and, as a member of the 
Harvard Union of Clerical and 
Technical Workers, is involved 
in negotiating the union’s con- 
tract. She and Cass enjoy hik- 
ing—along the banks of the 
Charles River and with the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club and 
another group. She and Molly 
Lewis ’86 are planning to spend 
the winter traveling in south- 
east Asia—Bali, Java, Singapore, 
Malaysia, and Thailand. W New 
World Symphony percussionist 
Kevin Garry has been chosen by 
his fellow musicians as the third 
recipient of the orchestra’s 
Community Board Award. The 
award honors commitment to 
continuing artistic development, 
toward which Kevin will use his 
$1000 prize. W After living 
three years in London Nina 
Hasen has returned to the 
United States. She is busy, she 


says, learning how to garden, 
lying in a hammock, looking for 
work, and drinking tea. Her 
address: 1044 Spaight St., Madi- 
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son, WI 53703. Phone: (608) 
255-9551. W Elisabeth Jas and 
Erik Svenson ’85 announce the 
birth of Katarina Elisabeth 
Svenson June 12, 1992. Erik and 
Elisabeth still work as software 
engineers and are pursuing their 
musical interests. The family 
lives in their new house in 
Bedford, Mass. VW Ken Kleinman 
is studying biostatistics at the 
Harvard U. Sch. of Public 
Health. W Alissa Koval is com- 
pleting a postdoctoral internship 
in counseling psychology at the 
Colorado State U. Counseling 
Center. Her address: 2613 
Stanford Rd. #3A, Ft. Collins, 
CO 80525. W After working at 
Us magazine and the Mahomet 
Bird Observatory Michael Morse 
spent two years at U. Iowa, 
where he earned an M.FA. de- 
gree in poetry. He’s expecting 
lucrative job offers, he says. His 
address: 624 N. Linn St. Apt. 1, 
Iowa City, IA 52245. W Eric 
Ridenour and Kaoru Jakeda ’87 
were married May 9, 1992, in 
Baltimore. Ann Seitz ’84 was the 
maid of honor. Eric is a com- 
puter programmer and performs 
as a violinist and a baroque vio- 
linist. Since Kaoru earned a 
master’s degree at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, they 
have given several piano quartet 
concerts. The couple lives in At- 


lanta. W Playwright and actress 
Tanya Shaffer recently toured a 
children’s show in the South. 
Her play Brigadista toured the 
country in October and Novem- 
ber 1991, and she was a writer 
of the San Francisco Mime 
Troupe’s summer show, Social 
Work. With her company, Larger 
than Life Productions, she is 
producing and acting in Richard 
Talavera’s play Land. Her ad- 
dress: 1661-A Butte St., Rich- 
mond, CA 94804. Phone: (510) 
526-7451. W After working for 
a year and a half as an English 
and French teacher and eight 
months as a translator at a Japa- 
nese publishing firm Meade C. 
Thomson says he’s finally found 
the right job—as an editor and 
translator in the research depart- 
ment of Schroder Securities’ 
‘Tokyo branch. He is engaged to 
marry ‘Iomomi Karaki, a 24- 
year-old Japanese who works in 
the international art world buy- 
ing and selling art for Japanese 
clients. For fun Meade and 
‘Tomomi write and edit a section 
of a bi-monthly English-lan- 
guage magazine. Tomomi cov- 
ers ‘Lokyo-area art exhibitions 
and Meade covers foreign the- 
ater and music in the ‘Tokyo area. 
Their address: Nishi-Azabu 
Condo #501, Nishi-Azabu 3-8- 
11, Minato-ku, Tokyo 106, Ja- 
pan. Phone (03) 3447-5953. 


i9s9 Margaret Bradford 


and her Oberlin roommate, 
Miranda Kahn ’90, were mar- 
ried Aug. 1, 1992, in a cer- 
emony officiated by Laura 
Toepfer ’90. Killu Tyugu 792 
was among the guests. The 
couple spent a week honey- 
mooning on Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, and are liv- 
ing with Muiranda’s parents in 
Portland. Miranda is a research 
assistant at Oregon Health Sci- 
ences U. and Margaret is a 
nanny. W Anders John Dahlberg 
married Nadine Joy Pelling 
May 30, 1992. He is complet- 
ing postgraduate studies at 
Western Michigan U., and she 
is an M.A.-degree candidate in 
counseling at the university. 
Anders and Nadine live in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. W The Ho- 
nolulu Symphony Orchestra has 
appointed Steve Dinion to a one- 
year post as percussionist and 
assistant timpanist. W After de- 
voting two years to confronting 
the effects of childhood sexual 
abuse Kathryn Eichelamn has 
changed her legal name to 
Kathryn Ananda-Owens. She is 
a piano-performance graduate 
student at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music. Kathryn per- 
forms new music as resident 
composer and pianist for the 
Baltimore-based movement-arts 
troupe MimeWeavers. She still 
bakes great bread, she says, but 
has a much easier time saying 
no than she ever did at Oberlin. 
Vv Will Hug has moved from 
Washington, D.C., to a “fuller 
life” in Baltimore. His address: 
11 E. Read St. #3, Baltimore, 
MD 21202. Phone: (410) 385- 
1352. W Composer and U. 
Pennsylvania Ph.D.-degree can- 
didate Pierre Jalbert is one of 
three winners of Columbia U.’s 
Bearns Prize in 
Composition 
for Evocation, a 
work for full 
orchestra. This 
year he also re- 
ceived awards 
from Broadcast 
Music, Ine. and 


Falbert 
the American Society of Com- 


posers, Authors, and Publishers; 
a commission from the New 
York Youth Symphony to be 
premiered Dec. 6; and a fellow- 
ship to attend the ‘Tanglewood 
Music Center during the sum- 
mer. Pierre and his wife, Julia 
Lin Jalbert, celebrated their first 
anniversary June 1. Julia is an 
assistant to the dean of the col- 
lege at U. Pennsylvania. V 
Michelle Koenig and David Fuqua 
were married June 27, 1992, in 
Plainfield, N.H. Oberlinians in 
attendance were Midori Evans, 
Geoff Hudson, Emily Vyssotsky 
LeBlanc, Heidi Rabinowitz, An- 
drea Saville, Steve Taylor, Eric 
LeBlanc 87, Nick Smiley ’88, 
Nicholas Brooke ’91, and David 
Shimoni ’93. David works for 
Frog Peek Music, a publisher and 
distributor of experimental and In- 
donesian music; he also gives 
concerts with John Puter-baugh 
91 and Nick Brooke and com- 
poses. Michelle works in the 
children’s section of a bookstore 
and pursues her art by design- 
ing posters and T-shirts and 
showing drawings in local ex- 
hibits. The couple lives in 
Hanover, N.H. W For two and a 
half years Colby Maddox and 
Debby Heirich have been liv- 
ing in Ann Arbor, where Debby 
teaches at a home day-care cen- 
ter, and Colby is program assis- 
tant at a school for emotionally- 
impaired students. They have a 
new cat, Marimba, and Colby 
has a new bluegrass band, Dead- 
beat Society. W Meighan 
Matthews has released herself, 
she says, from the daily grind 
of the real world by moving 
from Washington, D.C., to Bos- 
ton, where she is studying ur- 
ban and environmental policy at 
Tufts U. She plans to pursue 
her interest in dispute resolu- 
tion. W After earning a master’s 
degree in government adminis- 
tration at the U. Pennsylvania 
Fels Center of Government 
Donald J. Richardson accepted 
the position of staff assistant to 
the Democratic county com- 
missioner of Montgomery 
County, Pa. He and Amy 
Succop ’91 enjoy living in west 
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hiladelphia, he says. W Jill 
Sheldon has moved. Her ad- 
dress: 103 13th Ave. E #23, 
Seattle, WA 98102. W Todd 
Strickland married Bethany 
Hrbek Sept. 19, 1992, at the 
First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland in Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. Ira Yankwitt, Steve 
Hulett, and Jim Jefferies, all ’88, 
were groomsmen, and Vicki 
Gau °88 played viola. Todd, 
Cleveland SANE/FREEZE 
communications director for 
two years, is a habilitation spe- 
cialist with the Cuyahoga 
County Board of Mental Retar- 
dation and Developmental Dis- 
abilities. Bethany is a mental- 
health worker at Cleveland’s St. 
Vincent Charity Hospital. The 
couple’s address: 2934 S. 
Moreland Blvd. Apt. 3, Shaker 
Hts., OH 44120. Phone: (216) 

751-8653. W As a Stanford U. 

gene-therapy researcher Jeremy 

Tompkins is exploring potential 
treatments for neurodegenera- 
tive diseases. He is construct- 
ing Herpes Simplex 1 viruses 
that will carry genes to help 
brain cells resist injury and 
death. Jeremy’s address: 927 
Penny Ln., Menlo Park, CA 
~ 94025. Phone: (415) 323-8138. 
mY City U. New York Ph.D.- 
degree candidate Benedict 
Weisser is one of three winners 
of the Columbia U.’s Joseph H. 
Bearns prize for his composi- 
tion for wind ensemble A/-Peh. 
The Bearns prize awards out- 
standing musical composition 
by young Americans. W After 
spending August in Britain and 
Ireland Stephanie Wingate re- 
turned to Philadelphia to be- 
gin her second year of neuro- 
psychology graduate study at 
Drexel U. VW Santa Barbara, 
Calif., is a great place to live, 
says Jill Zachary, who is work- 
ir g on a compost-market de- 
velopment project for the city’s 
Community Environmental 
Counci . Jill says she’s having 
trouble keeping up with her 
end of correspondence because 
he’s lost her address book. Her 
9 0. Miramonte Dr., 
rbara, CA 93109, 
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1990 For the last two 


years Adrian Brown has worked 
with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren in San Francisco. He plans 
to enroll in an M.S.W.-degree 
program next year. Adrian of- 
ten sees Suzanne Siner. V 
Eastman Sch. of Music M.A.- 
degree candidate in music 
theory Alexander Citron is writ- 
ing his thesis on the piano mu- 
sic of Gabriel Fauré. As a 
teaching assistant he taught 
sophomore ear training last year 
and is teaching freshmen theory 
this year. Alexander also works 
in Eastman’s Sibley Music Li- 
brary, teaches piano, accompa- 
nies, tutors, and plays jazz 
whenever he can, he says. His 
roommate is Robert Holland 
*85. W John Congdon and Lisa 
Whitfield were married May 24, 
1992, at the New Skete Mon- 
astery in Cambridge, N.Y. 
Oberlinians among the guests 
were the groom’s brother and 
best man William Congdon II 
"88; Stephan Burkle; Susan Fox; 
Gina Galassi; David Work; Chris- 
topher Minarich and Michael 
and Krista Wagner Naragon, all 
88; George Calger, Lisa Mac- 
Keen, and Rodney McCoy, all 
’°89; and Phoebe Yadon-Lewis 
91. Lisa is a master’s-degree 
candidate at the Juilliard Sch. 
of Music and John is a luthier’s 
apprentice in Manhattan. VW 
Elizabeth Gregg and Eric Mader 
91 were married Aug. 29, 1992, 


in Matunuck, R.I. Michael 


Fraser ’91 was the best man, and 
Lisa Longstreth ’91 was the 
maid of honor. Oberlinians 
among the guests were Karen 
Ashby, Michael Chung, Linda 
Hillman, David Kaufman, and 
Keyai Lee ’91. Elizabeth and 
Eric’s address: 35 Vernon St., 
Northampton, MA 01060. ¥ 
Jim Holzbach is a second-year 
law student at Case Western 
Reserve U. Sch. of Law. His E- 
mail address: jth2@po.cwru.edu. 
v After earning a master’s de- 
gree in health-services admin- 
istration at U. Michigan in May 
Kimberly Irvin spent the sum- 
mer bicycling from Palo Alto, 
Calif., to Philadelphia with her 
‘9 3 
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family. She is looking for a job 
as a nursing-home or continuing- 
care retirement center adminis- 
trator in Maine or Mas- 
sachusetts. W Yale U. M.M.-de- 
gree candidate in flute Soyoung 
Lee won third place in the New 
York Flute Club’s 1992 compe- 
tition. ‘he competition winners 
performed in concert Apr. 26 
at New York City’s CAMI Hall. 
As principal flutist with the 
New York String Orchestra 
Soyoung has performed at 
Carnegie Hall and Kennedy 
Center. She won third prize in 
both the Carmel Chamber Mu- 
sic Competition and the Flute 
Talk Competition in 1990 and 
second prize in the 1991 Flute 
Talk Competition. W Katherine 
Monigal and J. Christian Smith 
°89 were married July 2, 1992. 
Katherine is enrolled in the 
Southern Methodist U. Ph.D.- 
degree program in archaeology. 
Chris is a systems analyst with 
the Yale U. Child Study Cen- 
ter. W During the summer Toju 
Omatete performed in the cast 
of Hair at the Oak Ridge Com- 
munity Playhouse in Tennessee, 
where he also had his directo- 
rial debut directing two one-act 
plays, Maria Irene Fornes’s 
Tingo Palace and Rory Sullivan’s 
Dinner Party. In the fall Toju 
began training at the American 
Conservatory Theatre in San 
Francisco. His goal is to earn 
an M.E.A. degree in acting. V 
Peter Rosenthal recently spent 
a month visiting Claude Cahn 
and Aaron Kirtz ’89 in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, where they 
have lived for a year and teach 
English. Peter is enrolled in the 
Boston U. Sch. of Law. His ad- 
dress: 277 Babcock St., Box 
1988, Boston, MA 02215. W Af- 
ter working two years in the le- 
gal department of a small Wash- 
ington, D.C., union Mark W. 
Smith has enrolled in Yale U.’s 
Ph.D.-degree program in eco- 
nomics. His address: 761 Or- 
ange St., New Haven, CT 
06511. W Second-year Harvard 
U. Kennedy Sch. student Nikhil 
Singh Srinivasan is an assistant 
to the noted political economist 


and advisor to Bill Clinton, 


Robert Reich. 


199 T joseph Michael Getter 
and Katherine Roannah Wolfe 
were married in an outdoor 
Episcopal ceremony Aug. 15, 
1992, in Oberlin. Oberlinians 
among the guests were the 
bride’s parents, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech W. Dean and 
Caroline Spohnholz ’68 Wolfe; 
the groom’s father, Oberlin’s 
physical plant director Michael 
Getter; best man Douglas 
Dwyer °90; John Curley; Ben- 
jamin Neubauer; Kevin Kauff- 
man and Mary B. Cote, both 
"90; Marcus Thiebaux ’92; 
Shuann Chai 96; Eric Carpen- 
ter, collection development li- 
brarian; Kathy Carpenter, se- 
rials assistant; Allison Gould, 
head of circulation; Jessica 
Grim, reference librarian; John 
Howard, building maintenance 
manager; Sandra Hougland, 
housing and dining manager; 
Assistant Professor of Recorder 
and Baroque Flute Michael 
Lynn, who performed during 
the ceremony; Professor of En- 
glish Robert and Barbara Bow- 
man 766 Pierce; and Emeritus 
Professor of Organ Garth Pea- 
cock. Conservatory Admissions 
Director Michael Manderen’s 
guitar and flute duo performed 
at the reception. Joseph and 
Katherine spent a week in 
Maine before returning to 
Oberlin, where they are admin- 
istrative assistants at Mudd li- 
brary. Their address: 150 Elm 
St., Oberlin, OH 44074. V 
Sonja Herbert is working with 
Frontier Nursing and Mid- 
wifery Service—a nonprofit 
health-care group that serves 
rural Appalachian communities. 
She plans to move next year to 
Boston, where her sister, 
Kristen ’88, lives. W Eric Mader 
and Elizabeth Gregg were mar- 
ried in August. See Elizabeth’s 
class note. W Soprano Phoebe 
Yadon-Lewis performed the title 
role in the Riverside Opera 
Ensemble’s June production of 
Tehaikovsky’s Jolanta, at New 
York City’s Marymount Man- 
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hattan Theatre. On Mother’s 
Day Phoebe performed a recital 
presented by Music in Chelsea 
at St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
in NYC. 


F 992 Former Oberlin Re- 


view arts editor Elizabeth Chur 
has received a Thomas J. Wat- 
son Foundation Fellowship for 
a year of independent study. 
Elizabeth is exploring the devel- 
opment of the free press in east- 
ern Europe, especially Germany, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 
¥v Irumpeteer Jacob Edgar has 
received a Mellon Fellowship in 
the Humanities. A history and 
Latin American studies major at 


Oberlin, Jacob is studying 
ethnomusicology at U. California, 
Los Angeles. W Watson fellow 
Brent Habig will spend this year 
in the People’s Republic of 
China studying the practice of 
Western and traditional Chinese 
medicine. Brent is considering 
enrolling in medical school and 
says his year in China will help 
him decide. W Mellon fellow 
Thor Land, a history major at 
Oberlin, is studying European- 
cultural history at U. Michigan. 
Y Alice Lenaghan has received a 
Graduate Coll. Fellowship from 
Western Michigan U., where she 
is an M.M.-degree candidate. W 
Nohl Martin, a Watson fellow- 
ship recipient, has traveled to 


Africa, where she is studying ap- 
proaches to HIV education taken 
by traditional indigenous heal- 
ers and Westernized doctors. She 
will spend most of the year in 
Ghana, Kenya, and ‘Tanzania. V 
Oberlin physics major Robin 
Snyder has received a Winston 
Churchill fel- a 

lowship for a 
year’s study at 
Cambridge U.’s 
Churchill Coll. 
Robin is the first 
Oberlinian to 
win a Churchill 
fellowship since 
1985. W Jeannette Sorrell is mu- 
sic director of Apollo’s Fire, the 
Cleveland Baroque Orchestra, 


Snyder 


which performs 17th- and 18th- 
century orchestral music on pe- 
riod instruments and is the first 
ensemble of its kind between 
Chicago and New York. Apollo’s 
Fire debuted in June in Hunt- 
ing Valley, Ohio. W Fulbright 
French government teaching 
assistant Elke Wuersig is teach- 
ing English and English litera- 
ture to French students in 
Poitiers, France. In conjuction 
with the assistantship Elke is ex- 
amining French first names and 
naming practices. She hopes to 
learn what, if anything, influ- 
ences French parents’ choice of 
names and if there are stereo- 
types associated with certain 
names. 


OBERLIN PERFECTIONISM 

(continued from page 19) 

time when the Enlightenment was eclipsed and 
the revivalists came. How did the new nation 
of America make up its mind? Butler shows 
that most religions that had ever been around 
somehow showed up here. Oberlin Perfection- 
ism can help inform us about one specialized 
element in our own national faith. 

Oberlin Perfectionism might become an 
agenda item for unfinished business—to un- 
derstand how such accent on the will and choice 
and self-improvement and perfection and obe- 
dience became a part of American religion. I 
would love to see it traced through things like 
Moral Rearmament, which believes in abso- 
lute perfection and is the grandparent of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, the uncle and aunt to all 
the self-help and 12-step groups of today. 

Oberlin Perfectionism might become an 
analogy for other ways of understanding things. 
If you get to the core of someone from the 
past, you learn from him or her, even if you 
don’t share that core. I’ve been reviewing Albert 
Schweitzer’s letters. Very few people literally 
adopted Schweitzer’s passionate “reverence for 


life.” Yet they learned from him. Gandhi's 
satyagraba wasn’t easily importable by Martin 
Luther King, but it still changed the civil rights 
movement. Christianity without nonviolence 
hadn’t been successful. Christianity plus non- 
violence did some things. Maybe we can re- 
cover some things from these 19th-century 
movements. 

Second to last, Oberlin Perfectionism 
might become an evocation of the impor- 
tance of place. We have enjoyed gathering at 
this place—Oberlin—as a reminder. Thomas 
Merton, the monk at the Abbey of 
Gethsemane, once said, “I think what holds 
America together is this monastery. It’s all 
chaos out there, and there is kind of a cen- 
tering place here. ... Of course, it’s not the 
only place.” I like to think that we can use 
the communities of which we’re a part as a 
model for a larger cosmos. 

And finally, it can become a reminder that 
the passion for the ordering of one’s life— 
integration into a pattern of meaning (in 
Finney’s Christian language, conversion), 
affectivity, and emotion—is not in contra- 
diction to the reform of society. We make 


no sense of Martin Luther King unless we 
remember that he was a black Baptist pas- 
tor. We don’t make sense of the pioneers of 
Israel unless we see the ways in which they 
wrestled with their tradition and their past. 
Dorothy Day’s reform makes no sense apart 
from her Catholicism. You could go right 
down the list. The people we remember 
after their movements diffuse are those 
who in the fire of their soul wrestled with 
the kinds of things that the Oberlin Per- 
fectionists wrestled with and thus put into 
our traditions. O 


MarRTIN E. MAarRtTyvs Fairfax Cone 
Distinguished Service Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Divinity School. He is a senior 
editor of he Christian Century and of Sec- 
ond Opinion, a medical-ethics journal. He is 
the author of many books; the first two volumes 
of his several-volume History of Modern 
American Religion were published in 1986 and 
1991. This article is adapted from his keynote 
speech, delivered September 11, for Oberlin’s bi- 
centennial celebration of the birth of Charles 
Grandison Finney. 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 5) 

Therefore, Humphrey’s hatred of gay men 
and ignorance about AIDS and public policy 
doesn’t surprise me. 

I am surprised by your willingness to 
print such bigotry and misinformation. 
While the OAM has recently published a 
moving selection of personal AIDS testi- 
monies, it has also printed two homo- 
phobic letters from alumni whose ill- 
concieved arguments include the ignorant 
and hateful belief that gay men deliber- 
ately transmit HIV (the other letter is from 
David Boies, winter 1992 issue). 

If an alumnus/a wants to express an in- 
telligent and informed opinion about the role 
of traditional versus exceptional public-health 
measures concerning AIDS and HIV infec- 
tion, | would be happy to read about it in 
the OAM—regardless of my own point of 
view on the subject. Boies’s and Humphrey’s 
inane and mean-spirited letters offer no in- 
sight. Indeed, they foster more ignorance. 

| appreciate your desire to present both 
sides of an issue. However, I doubt that 
in doing so you would choose to include 
the misogynist and racist letters I described 
above. I am happy to say I have never 
read any such letters in your magazine. 
Why does your standard for intelligent 
dialogue suddenly drop to include offen- 
sive and stupid diatribes when the subject 
is gay men and AIDS? 

BEN MUNISTERI ’87 
New York, New York 


The editor answers: 
The OAM does not publish letters based on 
how intelligent or informed the editor judges 
the contents to be. Rather, we print all let- 
ters that meet the standards set in the OAM 
letters policy. Mr. Humphrey’s letter met 
the criteria. This is the policy in full: 
Letters to the editor are welcome. They 
should be on subjects of interest to readers of 
this magazine, with emphasis on an exchange 
of views and discussion of ideas. 

Letters of general interest are published 
with the exception of those that are poten- 
tially libelous, those that personally malign 
someone else, and those that are not related 
to issues at Oberlin or anything published in 
the magazine. 

Copies of letters to other persons or or- 
ganizations sent to the editor and judged by 
her or him to be intended for publication are 
returned to their authors for rewriting as a 
letter to the editor. 

The editor reserves the right to edit all 


letters for clarity and length. 
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Time for Alumni/ae, 
at Least 
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Vhe Oxford English Dictionary may tip its 
hat to Oberlin College for giving equal 
recognition to alumnae along with alumni 
as far back as 1882 [see “OED Nods to 
Oberlin” in summer-issue “Letters”—Ed.], 
but 110 years later the Oberlin College 
Alumni Association and the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine sull have not caught up with the 
usage. 


The Alumni/ae Association of Princeton 
Theological Seminary has long been sensi- 
tive to the need for inclusive language. A 
recent letter announces an alumni/ae reunion, 
calls attention to an alumni/ae career report, 
and is signed by the alumni/ae secretary and 
director of placement. This suggests the least 
adjustment of language that Oberlin can make 
for naming its own alumni/ae association and 
alumni/ae magazine. 

Oberlin can take even a more radical yet 
simpler step by getting rid of the double ref- 
erence and resorting to the neutral word 
alumnist to cover both genders. This is hardly 
an odd usage. The English language has hun- 
dreds of nouns with -zt endings: biologist, 
chemist, activist, feminist, chauvinist, soctalist, 
economist, Zionist, Congregationalist, Adventist, 
dentist, machinist, to name only a few. Why 
not alumnist? 

The time to make the change is long 
overdue. 

THEODORE S. HORVATH ’41 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 


Sanford Shepard 
Remembered 
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With sadness I read of the death of Sanford 
Shepard, professor of Spanish, on April 10, 
1992. Because Dr. Shepard was one of those 
teachers in a specialized department, rela- 
tively few Oberlin students had the privilege 


of knowing him and experiencing his type of 


peculiar genius (and personality). Few teach- 
ers in my undergraduate and graduate stud- 
ies left the kind of image in my mind and on 
my soul as did this man who delighted in 


tongue-in-cheek arrogance and the love of 


the mystery of life. 
Lis classroom entrance was always grand: 
fashionably late, aristocratically postured, left 


hand tucked in the top of his black leather 
trench coat, right hand caressing a Euro- 
pean cigarette, with a black goatee and raven 
hair combed straight back, all framing a face 
that said, with an air of nobility, “I know 
something that you don’t know . . . just try 
and make me share it with you, peons.” 

Classroom discussion rarely centered on 
the text under consideration; we were con- 
tinually fascinated by his historical accounts 
of the Muslim-Christian clashes of old Spain, 
and his real-life tales of summer visits to 
Franco’s contemporary Spanish benevolent 
despotism, complete with stories of getting 
too close to hidden mass graves and battles 
of wits with police and army guards. 

I began a file of quotations while at 
Oberlin, and realized today while looking 
through it that Dr. Shepard unknowingly 
contributed many to my data bank. He loved, 
adored, even worshipped women, but also 
loved to get them riled up for his own per- 
sonal amusement (and our continued growth 
and proficiency in the language). Consider 
these, if you will: 

“Women have no ideas; women have 
obsessions.” 

“Women practically belong to a differ- 
ent species!” 

“All women are bitchy to a certain degree.” 

And, in a reference to cloying sweets: “It 
would make a normal person sick . . . but 
not a girl!” 

One day in an advanced Spanish-litera- 
ture class I asked him what I, in my intellec- 
tual naiveté, thought was a particularly deep 
question. His response to my undergradu- 
ate impudence? “They don’t pay me enough 
for me to tell you everything . . .” 

A character among characters was Dr. 
Sanford Shepard. Truly his death is a loss to 
the entire Oberlin community. May God 
grant rest to his dear soul. 

GLEN W. BOCOX ’72 
Moline, Illinois 


Mr. Shepard’s Memorial Minute will be pub- 
lished in the OAM after it has been presented to 
the General Faculty—Ed. 


A 1929 Round Robin 
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“The wonderful packet of letters and pic- 
tures arrived in the morning’s mail, and 
everything came to a stop while I sat right 
down to go through it all!” ‘This exclama- 
tion might have come from any one of 
the members of a 63-year-old round-robin 
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letter writing group organized in Baldwin 
Cottage in May 1929. 

It all started when 10 lucky 1929 senior 
girls got their choice of dorm rooms, third- 
floor Baldwin. Roommates were: Janet Win- 
chester and Betty Miller, Katherine “Kay” 
Demms and Louise “Lou” Coates, Louise 
“Willie” Williams and Barbara “Bob” Clark, 
Mary Fifield and Josephine “Jo” Vance, and 
Ruth Place and Margaret “Marg” Heimbach. 
An early addition to the group was Alice 
Louise “Weegie” Griswold °31, a transfer 
from Carleton. 

Janet soon made up a four-note whistle 
for us to signal one another, whether in dorm 
or on campus. We immodestly called our- 
selves the Big Ten. Each person of the group 
held some elective or earned leading posi- 
tion on the campus. We were a busy bunch, 
but not too busy to enjoy a game of Michi- 
gan interspersed with exams. Graduation 
brought sad separations, but also assur- 
ance of continued contacts with our round- 
robin-to-be. 

The early post-Oberlin years were full of 
graduate work for some and first jobs for 
everyone except Betty Miller, who as Mrs. 
Charles Miller labeled her career “domestic 
engineer.” Grace Dudley ’29 was early wel- 
comed in to the robin. A later addition was 
our friend Betty Foley ’29. 

A special tradition was established when 
Mary gave to the robin a bridal handker- 
chief. This lovely lace-trimmed piece was 
carried by each bride as she married, and it 
has since been passed on to some of the robin 
daughters and granddaughters as they have 
become brides. 

The robin, received usually twice a year, 
has kept us up to date on all family happen- 


ings, deaths, children born and growing up, 
changes in residence, books read, new expe- 
riences, and travel. 

Retirement years have included enjoyable 
travel by everyone and continued participa- 
tion in community activities and needs. Re- 
unions have come about with short visits 
during travel as well as at class reunions in 
Oberlin. We have sadly experienced losses 
in our robin family and acceptance of dis- 
abilities. But faithful family members keep 
us in touch by letter and phone. ‘Today we 
are Six participating correspondents, keeping 
the round robin going even more often than 
before. 

For those who were Oberlin students in 
the 1920s and 1930s, perhaps a page from 
Jo’s remembering will sound familiar: 

From Kansas I traveled with my mother to 

enter Oberlin College and arrived several 


days too early, finding the campus soggy, 
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wet, and scary—inhabited by a bunch of 


alarmingly sophisticated easterners. It was a 
bewildering, frightening place with little ad- 
vice as to what to do next and what courses to 
take. Luckily my Big Sister advised me and 
suggested I go for some of the outstanding 
teachers. Gradually, wonderful courses and as- 
sociations opened up: the great Charles Wa- 
ger and his Classics in Translation; Harry N. 
Holmes with charm enough to make even 
Chemistry palatable; Clarence Ward and his 
never-to-be-forgotten Italian Painting and 
Medieval Architecture; the great Edward 
Bosworth on the Bible; Jack Wirkler and his 
Glee Clubs; Rec. Hall; and Professor Andrews 
improvising on the organ after chapel. By 
graduation, Oberlin had provided me a rich 
fare of experiences I'd grown to value, and 


many more unanticipated ones by a Senior 
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year at Baldwin with close friends who’ve 
lasted for over 60 years! 

In gratitude we salute our venerable round 

robin. 

LOUISE COATES HARDIE ’29 

Swannanoa, North Carolina 

MARGARET HEIMBACH MCDONALD ’29 

Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. McDonald died March 29, before the 
OAM received this letter from Mrs. Hardie. 
Her obituary is in the “Losses” section of this 
issue.—Ed. 


Alumni Network for OSCA 
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The Oberlin Student Co-op Association 
(OSCA) is setting up an alumni network. 
OSCA would benefit from alumni support 
for student decision making, information 
about OSCA history, help with financial and 
other business planning, Winter Term and 
summer housing, and maybe a fund to make 
OSCA even more financially accessible. If 
you are interested in any of these possibili- 
ties, have some suggestions of your own, are 
interested in receiving mailings and news- 
letters, or would like to help set up an inde- 
pendent alumni-run association, please con- 
tact the OSCA office. We want to know 
where you are, what you do for a living, and 
whether you are still involved in coopera- 
tives. Please call me at (216) 775-8108, or 
write to me. 
LISA ROSENTHAL ’93, 
Alumni Coordinator 
OSCA Office, Wilder Box 86 
135 West Lorain St., Oberlin OH, 44074 


Drive with Pride 


If you live in Ohio, you can show by your license plates that 
you support Oberlin College. Buy these special plates, and 
youll reveal your college pride and help provide scholarships 
for Oberlin students. The charge is $50 over the cost of your 
current license fees. Of the $50, $40 will be deposited in an 
Oberlin College scholarship fund, and $10 will go to the Ohio 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles. For an Oberlin College plate request 


form and more information, mail this coupon to 


Oberlin College Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Whatever Happened to. . . 
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Wires has happened to the Oberlin 
mock-convention tradition? I was a minor participant in 1940.—Orville 
Willard Bidwell ’40, Manhattan, Kansas. What happened was the 26th constitu- 
tional amendment, which lowered the voting age to 18 in 1971. After that, mock politics 


gave way to real politics, or— 
in too many young minds—no 
politics at all, as far as parties 
and presidents were concerned. 
Legend has it that Abraham 
Lincoln received Oberlin’s first 
mock nomination in 1860. I 
share college historian Robert 
Fletcher’s skepticism about that 
claim. Lincoln was too soft on 
slavery for Oberlin abolition- 
ists. But in later years Lincoln 
made a nice mythical beginning 
to a rarely interrupted string 
of Republican mock-conven- 
tion selections, from Salmon P. 
Chase in 1864 to Nelson 
Rockefeller in 1968. 

From the 1860s to the 
1960s, Oberlin—college and 
town—sustained a local Repub- 
lican majority, and applauded the student habit of holding Republi- 
can conventions. Only three deviations from the GOP occurred. In 
1932, spurning the Depression-dogged Republican incumbent, but 
unable to stomach the Democratic challenger Franklin Roosevelt, 
Oberlin chose Owen D. Young, head of the General Electric Com- 
pany. In 1956 Democrat Adlai Stevenson was tapped, with young 
John Kennedy as his running mate. In 1960 Kennedy himself was 
the Oberlin nominee, but won only 37 percent of the Oberlin town 
vote on his way to victory in the fall election. It took Barry Goldwater 
to inspire the town’s first Democratic majority four years later. 

The students’ mock choices meshed with national choices nine 
times: Ulysses Grant (twice), Benjamin Harrison, William Mckinley 
(twice), Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Herbert 
Hoover, and Kennedy. Some other picks have faded gently into 
historical obscurity: George Edmunds, Walter Gresham, John 
Winant, Charles McNary, and William Scranton. 

Only once did the Oberlin faculty block a mock convention—in 
the spring of 1912. Two Republican rivals, TR and ‘Taft, both 
whistle-stopped in Oberlin that spring. But earlier, in a straw poll 
run by the Oberlin Review, Democratic hopeful Woodrow Wilson 
won an alarming 62 percent of student votes compared with 14 
percent for Taft and 4 percent for TR. When the faculty intervened 
to cancel the campus nominating process, citing the prospect of 
“ridiculous, rowdy elements” upsetting its tone, students contented 
themselves with a mock burial of the convention, and added the 
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Dewey Jackson Short, a member of Congress from Missouri, ran for president in Oberlin’s 
1940 mock convention. His musical supporters included Frank Moore "40 and the late 
Roy Thompson 41 on trumpet and Bob Herrick °41 on base. 


faculty to the grave for good 
measure. 
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College women were 
barred from participation in 
mock conventions until 
1916, when they held their 
own convention to promote 
woman suffrage and protec- 
tive legislation for female 
and child labor. In 1920 they 
joined the men on equal 
terms. 

The most radical mock 
convention choice in Ober- 
lin’s history came four years 
later, in the midst of Coolidge 
prosperity, when the pro- 
gressive isolationist William 
Borah was picked to run on a 
platform calling for recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Union and 
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a compulsory national referendum on declarations of war. 

Over the years the mock conventions acquired more and more of 
the balloons and ballyhoo of the national party conventions—cos- 
tumes, banners, parades complete with state floats, brass bands, and 
Cadillac motorcades for visiting dignitaries. The first elephant was 
hired in 1936. Radio, then television coverage arrived next. Endless 
hours went into delegation organizing and platform debate in the 
weeks beforehand. Role playing was deadly earnest. One of my 
cherished college mementos is a 1952 photo that caught me carry- 
ing an Eisenhower banner for the ‘Texas delegation. Earlier I had 
solemnly addressed the convention on behalf of Texas off-shore oil 
rights. What pleases me about the photo is that in it my eyes are 
closed tight. I liked Ike all right that night, but I liked the convention’s 
choice much more: Earl Warren. 

Well before college students finally got the vote in 1971, the 
political activism of the 1960s began to jeopardize the mock conven- 
tion ritual. By the spring of 1968, hundreds of Oberlin undergradu- 
ates were passionately involved in the real-world primary fight for 
the Democratic nomination between Eugene McCarthy and Robert 
Kennedy, the fight that ended in Kennedy’s murder. ‘The Republi- 
can mock convention that year was by comparison a campus side- 
show. When Rockefeller beat Richard Nixon for its nomination, the 
Oberlin Review accurately dismissed it as a “game,” and the lights 
went out on a once vibrant Oberlin tradition.—GEOFFREY 
BLODGETT ’53, Robert S. Danforth Professor of History 
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